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History from the Census 


Returns 
BARNES F. LATHROP 


HE original manuscript returns of the decennial census 

enumerations of the United States, beginning in 1790, 

have long been prized by genealogists, and in the last 
twenty-odd years have received increasing appreciation among 
historians.! Yet employment of this material in historical work 
remains on the whole so sporadic or so slight that the unprinted 
census records must still be classed as a great neglected source. 
The present article undertakes to describe the manuscript sched- 
ules, and to canvass their potential uses, in the hope of attracting 
more attention to the census source in general, and to the returns 
for Texas, 1850-1880, in particular. 


1The priority in census exploration of genealogists and other seekers after per- 
sonal detail is manifest in the annual reports, 1904 and following, of the Director 
of the Census. On census data in relation to genealogy, see Gilbert Harry Doane, 
Searching for Your Ancestors: The Why and How of Genealogy (New York, Lon- 
don, c. 1937), 144-156, 232-235, and index under “Census.” Joseph A. Hill, in 
“The Historical Value of the Census Records,” a paper read before the American 
Historical Association, and published in Annual Report, 1908, vol. I (Washington, 
1909) , 197-208, made perhaps the earliest effort to interest historians in census 
subjects. A recent invitation to the census appears at pages 48-51 in that excellent 
manual, Local History, How to Gather It, Write It, and Publish It (n.p., [1944])., 
by Donald Dean Parker, revised and edited by Bertha E. Josephson for the Social 
Science Research Council. Examples of Texas studies depending in some part upon 
the manuscript census returns include R. L. Biesele, The History of the German 
Settlements in Texas, 1831-1861 (Austin, c. 1930); Abigail Curlee, A Study 
of Texas Slave Plantations, 1822 to 1865 (unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, The 
University of Texas, 1932); A. F. Muir, ‘““The Free Negro in Harris County, Texas,” 
Southwestern Historical Quarterly, XLVI (Jan., 1943), 214-238; I. T. Taylor, The 
Cavalcade of Jackson County (San Antonio, c. 1938); G. W. Tyler, The History of 
Bell County (ed. by Charles W. Ramsdell; San Antonio, 1936); and Clarence R. 
Wharton, History of Fort Bend County (San Antonio, 1939) . 
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The first six Federal censuses, 1790-1840, were little more than 
crude enumerations of population according to status, age, and 
sex. The first census asked of each family, besides the name of 
the head, only the numbers of free white males aged sixteen years 
and above, of free white males under sixteen years, of free white 
females, of all other free persons, and of slaves.* In successive 
decades the analysis by age groups was much refined, and in- 
quiries were added, but the approach was not basically altered.* 
The investigator may find the original returns without peer on 
certain topics—name frequencies,*® or ancestors, or size of slave- 
holdings—but the range of information is narrow. 


2Descriptions in this article are based upon examination of most of the schedules, 
and upon prolonged conning of The History and Growth of the United States 
Census (Washington, 1900; also issued as Senate Document No. 194, 56 Cong., 1 
Sess., Serial No. 3856) , prepared by Carroll D. Wright, assisted by William C. Hunt, 
for the Senate Committee on the Census. The bulk of this volume (pp. 131-910) 
is an unabridged printing of nearly the whole of the schedules of inquiry, instruc- 
tions, etc., for the first eleven censuses, 1790-1890. The other principal feature 
(pp. 12-76) is a meticulous “Historical Review of the Federal Census.” Only those 
abused superlatives, “invaluable and indispensable,” adequately state the relation 
of the Wright and Hunt compilation to serious census study. The graphic repre- 
sentation of the schedules through 1850 in J. D. B. DeBow, The Seventh Census 
of the United States: 1850... (Washington, 1853), pp. x-xii, proved useful in 
the construction of Figures 1-4, but for ordinary purposes the work of Wright and 
Hunt supersedes the descriptive matter scattered in earlier publications. 

8The original returns have been published in full by the Bureau of the Census 
under title Heads of Families at the First Census of the United States, taken in 
the year 1790 (12 vols., Washington, 1907-1908) . 

4The population schedules of 1820 and 1830 called for the number of foreigners 
not naturalized; the schedules of 1820 and 1840 asked the numbers of persons en- 
gaged in several occupations; the schedules of 1830 and 1840 contained questions 
about the numbers of various “defectives,” such as the deaf and dumb; and the 
schedule of 1840 sought the names and ages of “pensioners for Revolutionary or 
military services” (the roster thus obtained was published as a separate volume in 
1841). The answers to all of these inquiries were recorded family by family. The 
census of 1840 also collected information about numbers of students and schools, 
the data being returned in the form of district totals. The population censuses 
were supplemented by imperfect attempts to collect statistics of manufacture in 
1810 and 1820, of manufacture and agriculture in 1840. The 1810 returns of 
manufacture are not with the other early census records, and presumably perished 
long ago. The present writer has not had opportunity to compare the non-popu- 
lation schedules of 1820 and 1840 with the printed reports compiled from them. 
Wright and Hunt, History and Growth of the United States Census, give the 
impression that the returns of 1840 came in as district totals, which could be 
exhausted in the printed reports, while the returns of 1820 dealt with each estab- 
lishment separately, and therefore embrace detail not shown in the printed report. 

5See Howard F. Barker, “National Stocks in the Population of the United States 
as Indicated by Surnames in the Census of 1790,” American Historical Association, 
Annual Report, 1931, vol. I (Washington, 1932), 126-359. 
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The Census of 1850 embodies a radical advance in the scope 
and technique of census-taking. The inquiries are divided into 
six schedules, each schedule printed on a sheet measuring 13 by 
171% inches. All six schedules are herewith illustrated in minia- 
ture. Figure 1 shows Schedule 1, Free Inhabitants, with two 
families enumerated.* Figure 2 shows Schedule 4, Agriculture, 
with four sample entries.’ Figure 3 shows the heads of columns 
for Schedule 2, Slave Inhabitants, for Schedule 3, Mortality, and 
for Schedule 5, Industry. Figure 4 shows the inquiries making 
up Schedule 6, Social Statistics. Schedules 1 to 5 required sep- 
arate individual enumeration of each person or producer by 
visitation of all dwellings, farms, and establishments. For Sched- 
ule 6 the enumerator assembled as he saw fit the “Social Statis- 
tics” of his unit, usually a county. 

The schedules employed in 1860 and in 1870 closely resemble 
those designed in 1850. Schedule 1, Free Inhabitants, 1860, calls 
for occupation of females as well as of males, and for value of 
personal estate as well as of real estate. Schedule 2, Slave Inhab- 
itants, has an added column for number of slave houses. On 
Schedule 4, Agriculture, beeswax is divorced from honey. Other- 
wise the 1860 schedules are identical with the 1850 schedules. 
Before 1870 the Civil War and the Thirteenth Amendment can- 
celled Schedule 2, Slave Inhabitants; hence in 1870 all persons 
—with the perennial exception of ‘Indians not taxed”—are enu- 
merated on Schedule 1, Inhabitants. The more important changes 
in the schedule concern illiteracy, nativity of parents, and ‘‘con- 
stitutional relations.” Minimum age for classification as illiterate, 
formerly twenty years, becomes ten years, and the abilities to read 
and to write fall under separate heads. ‘Two new columns ask in 
respect of each person whether either parent is of foreign birth. 
Two concluding columns aim to find out who are adult male 
citizens, and to which of them the “right to vote is denied or 
abridged on other grounds than rebellion or other crime.” Sched- 
ule 3, Agriculture, divides unimproved land into woodland and 


6The first family, from Cherokee County, is fairly typical of East Texas farm 
families. The second family, from Henderson County, is something of an oddity. 


7Dannell was a planter in Bowie County; Jennings, a general farmer in Grayson; 
Donahoe, a piney woods stock raiser in Polk; and McMurry, a newly-arrived small 
farmer in Smith. 
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Figure 1. 


CENSUS OF 1850. 
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CENSUS OF 1850. 
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Figure 3. 
CENSUS OF 1850. 


Schedule No. 2—SLAVE INHABITANTS... 
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Figure 4. 
CENSUS OF 1850. 
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other unimproved, and has added headings calling for amount 
of wages paid during the year, gallons of milk sold, value of 
forest products, and “estimated value of all farm production, 
including betterments and additions to stock.” Otherwise the 
schedule copies the 1860 schedule. Small alterations in Schedules 
No. 2, Mortality, and No. 5, Social Statistics, are not worth par- 
ticularizing. Schedule 4, Industry, differs from 1860 chiefly in 
distinguishing between child and adult labor, and in asking for 
number and description of machines. 

As the census of 1850 marked an epoch, so the census of 1880 
began a “third era” in Federal census-taking. The schedules 
which had served for three decades were displaced by more 
precise and elaborate general schedules supplemented by nu- 
merous and encyclopedic special schedules; moreover, many 
topics were withdrawn partly or wholly from general enumera- 
tion and intrusted to expert special agents. The immensity of 
the expansion is evident in the increase of schedules from five 
containing 156 inquiries in 1870 to 215 containing 13,010 in- 
quiries in 1880. The printed census report jumped from 2,524 
pages quarto in 1870 to 19,305 pages quarto in 188o. 

Even to mention all the schedules of 1880 is not possible 
here;* neither is it necessary, for the original returns of most of 
the 204 special schedules are thought not to be extant. Most 
lamentable for Texas is the apparent loss of the special schedules 
on cotton culture (265 inquiries), and on stock raising (482 
inquiries) ,° employed in the preparation of E. W. Hilgard’s 
Report on Cotton Production, and Clarence Gordon’s “Report 
on Cattle, Sheep, and Swine.”*® The schedules that survive ap- 
pear to be only the twenty-three that were intrusted to the reg- 
ular enumerators. Fortunately, these include the schedules of 
most importance for the nation as a whole, namely, the general 
population schedule and the general agriculture schedule. Also 


SAll or nearly all are printed in Wright and Hunt, History and Growth of the 
United States Census; they occupy about 240 pages. 

*Ibid., 245-249, 261-273. 

10Hilgard’s massive work occupies vols. [V-VI] (Washington, 1884) of the 
Reports of the Tenth Census, 1880; Gordon’s is in the same set, vol. [III], Report 
on the Productions of Agriculture... (Washington, 1883), 951-1116. Hilgard fre- 
quently quotes or abstracts the returns of the cotton schedules. It is hard to tell 
from his report what use Gordon made of the schedules on his subject. 
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included are the general schedules for manufactures and for 
mortality, and nineteen special and supplemental schedules pres- 
ently to be named. 

Schedule 1, Inhabitants, 1880, is a moderately enlarged version 
of earlier schedules on the same subject. The student interested 
in economic analysis is distressed to find that the old columns 
on value of real and of personal estate are gone. Likewise absent 
are the 1870 inquiries concerning “constitutional relations.” A 
most useful addition is a column calling for statement of the 
relationship of each person in the family to the head of the 
family. Another column shows the birthplace of each of the 
parents of every person enumerated. The remaining new items 
deal with “civil condition” (single, married, widowed, divorced) , 
unemployment (number of months during the census year) , 
health (nature of sickness or temporary disability ‘on the day 
of the enumerator’s visit’) , and permanent disability (‘“maimed, 
crippled, bedridden, or otherwise disabled”) . 

Schedule 2, Productions of Agriculture, 1880, containing 104 
inquiries, includes everything (except value of home manufac- 
tures) in the earlier schedules, and much not asked _ before.** 
Operators are to be designated owners, money renters, or share- 
croppers. Improved land divides into tilled (‘including fallow 
and grass in rotation’) and untilled (permanent meadows and 
pastures, orchards, vineyards) . Entirely new are columns on cost 
of fences and of fertilizers in 1879. Cost of labor, continued from 
the 1870 schedule, is supplemented by an item on weeks of hired 
labor, distinguishing white and colored. Grasslands are for the 
first time recognized as such, with one column to show acreage 
“mown,” another, acreage “not mown.” Inquiries headed ‘‘Move- 
ment--1879” ask in respect of cattle and sheep the numbers born, 
purchased, sold, slaughtered, and lost. Lost cattle, whether dead, 
strayed, or stolen, are entered in one lump figure; sheep are per- 
mitted no dereliction save death, but in death they enjoy choice 
among three columns according to cause (dogs, disease, or stress 
of weather). The old item on pounds of wool is altered into a 

11The version of the schedule used in the South differs from the one used 


elsewhere in that it omits broom corn and hops (together four items) , and includes 
rice, cotton, and cane, plus a subdivision of weeks of hired labor into white and 


colored (together eight items) . 
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request for fleeces and weight of the “clip, spring of 1880, shorn 
and to be shorn.”** New columns relate to poultry (barnyard, 
other) , and to eggs produced in 1879. No doubt the most impor- 
tant advance in the whole schedule is the inclusion in the enu- 
meration of crops of columns calling for the acreage as well as 
the production of each crop. The only field crop added to the 
Southern schedule is sorghum (acres, pounds of sugar, gallons 
of molasses). Apple and peach orchards are singled out for 
return under three heads each (acres, bearing trees, yield in 
1879). Acres and value of product of nurseries appear for the 
first time. The former wine column is broadened into a vineyard 
section covering acres, grapes sold, and wine made. Finally, with 
the 1870 item on value of forest products is a question as to 
cords of wood cut in 1879. 

General Schedule No. 3, Manufactures, 1880, contains a mere 
twenty-nine items; the principal additions deal with hours and 
wages of labor, months in operation, and details of water power 
and steam power. Certain classes of establishments are enumer- 
ated on special schedules as follows: No. 1, Agricultural Imple- 
ments; No. 2, Paper Mills; Nos. 3 and 4, Boots and Shoes—Leath- 
er; Nos. 5 and 6, Lumber Mills and Saw Mills—Brick Yards and 
Tile Works; Nos. 7 and 8, Flour and Grist Mills—Cheese, Butter, 
and Condensed-Milk Factories; Nos. 9, 10, and 10a, Slaughtering 
and Meat Packing—Salt Works; and Nos. 11 and 12, Small Coal 
Mines—Quarries. These schedules, general and special, probably 
cover the bulk of the establishments in Texas and other agrarian 
states.** 

General Schedule 5, Mortality, 1880, differs only moderately 
from its predecessors. The most informative new feature is a 

12The agricultural schedule of 1880 was supposed to exclude animals “kept 
beyond the frontier of close and continuous settlement, under the ranch system” 
(Tenth Census, 1880, vol. [III], Agriculture, xv); such animals fell in the province 
of Gordon’s special report. The attempted distinction, however well or ill observed, 
was by no means clean-cut, and the student should not assume the agricultural 
schedule to be irrelevant to ranching. Casual examination of the returns reveals 
men such as Winn Traylor, with pasture of 30,000 acres and 5,000 cattle (Victoria 
County, page 19, line 7), or J. N. Simpson, with 4,000 cows—entered by the 
enumerator as “Milch cows’—and 10,250 other cattle (Taylor County, page 11, 
line 7). 

13§$pecial agents collected the statistics of manufacture in several major industries 


and in all or nearly all towns and cities of 8,000 or more population. Wright and 
Hunt, History and Growth of the United States Census, 63, 173-174. 
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request for the name of the physician attending the decedent, 
and for an attestation or emendation by the physician to the 
enumerator’s entry giving cause of death. 

The old method of seeking ‘‘Social Statistics’ was abandoned 
in 1880 in favor of a wide variety of schedules handled by special 
agents.’* The regular enumerators were left with a few schedules 
classed as supplemental to general Schedule 1, Inhabitants, and 
deriving from certain queries made in the past partly under 
“Inhabitants” and partly under “Social Statistics.” These supple- 
mental schedules, known collectively as “Defective, Dependent, 
and Delinquent Classes,” deal with the following: No. 1, Insane; 
No. 2, Idiots; No. 3, Deaf-Mutes; No. 4, Blind; No. 5, Homeless 
Children; No. 6, Inhabitants in Prison; and No. 7, Pauper and 
Indigent Inhabitants. 

So much for description of schedules. Where can the returns 
of the schedules be had? In one form or another all those for 
Texas are to be found in Austin. The United States Bureau of 
the Census in 1919 distributed to state and other depositaries 
its entire holding of the non-population schedules of the Seventh, 
Eighth, Ninth, and Tenth Censuses, 1850-1880.*° The Texas State 
Library in consequence has for 1850 and 1860 the Texas returns 
of Schedules 3-6, for 1870 the Texas returns of Schedules 2-5, 
and for 1880 the Texas returns of general Schedules 2, 3, and 5, 
Special Schedules 1-10 (accompanying general Schedule 3), and 
Supplemental Schedules 1-7.'° Of the population schedules for 
1850, 1860, and 1870, complete microfilm copies (positives) are 
in both the Texas State Library and the Archives Collection of 
the Library of the University of Texas. The Texas State Library 
alone has film copies of the 1880 population schedule.” A rather 


14The abandoned schedule was No. 4—hence the gap in number between the 
schedule of manufactures and that of mortality. 

15Report of the Director of the Census, September 15, 1919, in Reports of the 
Department of Commerce, 1919 (Washington, 1920) , 609. 

16The volumes in the Texas State Library appear to contain no returns of 
Special Schedules Nos. 11 and 12. The two schedules may have been withdrawn 
entirely from the regular enumerators. See Wright and Hunt, History and Growth 
of the United States Census, 174. 

17The originals of the population schedules, 1790-1880, and of the non-popula- 
tion returns, 1820 and 1840, are in The National Archives, Washington 25, D. C. 
Requests for estimates of the cost of microfilm or photostat copies should be 
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small part of the population returns, 1850-1870, is available also 
in the form of photostats or retained copies.** 

Census material, either from printed reports or from manu- 
script returns, must be used with steady awareness of the imper- 
fections of the data. In planning an investigation based upon 
manuscript returns, the careful student needs to fortify himself 
by (1) a moderate excursion into the critical ‘literature, (2) 
close attention to the schedules, instructions, and procedure of 
enumeration, (3) inspection and comparison of returns actually 
made by several enumerators, (4) rumination upon the probable 
foibles of enumerators and the enumerated. An example or two 
under each head will illustrate the purpose of these exercises. 
The critical literature reveals such points as the gross under- 
enumeration of Southern Negroes in 1870, and the near worth- 
lessness of the mortality schedules, 1850-1880, as bases for vital 
Statistics. Attentive reading of the schedules and _ instructions 
shows that enumeration of farms, 1850-1870, furnishes no proof 
of ownership.*® Even in 1880, when tenure is defined, the owner 


addressed to The National Archives for material from the Censuses of 1790-1830, 
to the Bureau of the Census, Washington 25, D. C., for material from the Censuses 
of 1840-1880. 

18These are mentioned because most users prefer them to film copies. The 
Archives Collection has photostats of Schedules 1 and 2 of 1850 for the counties 
of Gillespie, Limestone, Milam, and Smith, and of Schedules 1 and 2 of 1860 for 
Bell, Gillespie, Limestone, and Smith. The State Library has photostats of Schedule 
1 of 1850 for Goliad and Refugio, and of Schedule 1 of 1860 for twelve frontier 
counties. Much more substantial is the State Library holding of retained copies, 
1870, from the records of the Secretary of State (Texas). The copies cover fifty-one 
of the counties with names falling alphabetically between Goliad and Zapata, 
inclusive, and comprise, in addition to the population schedules, most, if not all, 
of the non-population schedules. 

19The introductory and analytical sections of the printed reports often state 
frankly the shortcomings either of the census to which they belong or of earlier 
censuses. Wright and Hunt, History and Growth of the United States Census, 
while primarily descriptive, contains good appraisals. The most elaborate critique 
is one by members of the American Economic Association entitled The Federal 
Census: Critical Essays (American Economic Association, Publications, New Series, 
No. 2, March, 1899; New York and London, c. 1899) . 

20Instructions (1850) direct the enumerator to insert “the name of the person 
residing upon or having charge of the farm, whether as owner, agent, or tenant.” 
The official interpretation of the term “slave owners” in Schedule 2 reads: “The 
person in whose family, or on whose plantation, the slave is found to be employed, 
is to be considered the owner—the principal object being to get the number of 
slaves, and not that of masters or owners.” Wright and Hunt, History and Growth 
of the United States Census, 153, 235. 
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of property worked by tenants does not appear; post-bellum 
plantations thus commonly remain invisible. Comparison of the 
returns made by several enumerators reveals variation, sometimes 
large, in interpretation of instructions. James H. Harrison, as- 
sistant marshal for Henderson and Kaufman counties, 1850, so 
defined unimproved land that he found only 680 acres of it in 
the two counties. Rumination along the classic lines of finding 
a cow (‘I figgered what I'd do was I a cow,” etc.) suggests 
various types of probable omissions or mistakes; the probabilities 
may later be confirmed by evidence. Thus, one would expect 
carelessness in reporting products not common in the enumer- 
ator’s locality; and both the assistant marshal for Bowie County, 
1850, and the Superintendent of the Census, 1880, confess that 
such was the case.* 

Far outweighing the faults of the manuscript census returns 
are certain obvious virtues. The greatest is an unrivalled inclu- 
siveness which offers the investigator a high degree of certainty 
in generalization, and a broadened view of society. The superior- 
ity of generalizations based upon enumeration over generaliza- 
tions based upon crude sampling—the usual alternative—is too 
patent for argument. The broadened view of society is possible 
because the census comprehends (errors excepted) every person, 
high or low. Only through its manuscript pages can one see a 
past wherein ordinary individuals appear in proportion to their 
numbers. Given ingenious and persistent study, the census re- 
turns will in time largely improve our knowledge of the common 
man in the mid-nineteenth century. 

Certain uses of the census are self-evident. As a universal direc- 
tory of persons, the manuscript schedules may be consulted for 
information about almost any known individual. This biograph- 
ical wealth merits much wider and more habitual employment 
than it has received. The enumerations, not to be ignored even 
for men of great fame, have as their peculiar province the fur- 
nishing of facts about the multitude of relatively obscure persons 
who serve the historian either as actors or as sources. The utility 
of the data on individuals becomes the more impressive the 
~ 21Endorsement by Benj. Booth, assistant marshal, on his returns of the agri- 


cultural schedule; remark by General Francis A. Walker, Tenth Census, 1880, 
vol. [III], Agriculture, viii. 
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smaller the unit of study. Simply as a work of reference, without 
analysis, the returns can perform countless services for the local 
historian. 

Numerous opportunities are to be found in the study of census 
data on groups of individuals already known by name, such as 
the members of a convention or a legislature, the county officials 
of a state, or a block of the field and regimental officers of the 
late Confederate States Army.”* Equally profitable, and perhaps 
easier to execute, are examinations of groups distinguished by 
birth, occupation, or other characteristics, such as the Irish or 
the Yankees, the blacksmiths or the physicians, in Texas.”* 

Informative as the manuscript returns are in a biographical 
way, they promise still more as sources for statistical and semi- 
statistical studies. The printed tables for 1850-1880 are almost 
all either simple compilations of the totals of the several columns 
of enumeration, or distributions and correlations of data—usually 
color, sex, age, nativity, and occupation—that could not be totaled 
without prior classification. The room for further work lies both 
in supplying supplements to existing tables, and in making 
analyses not attempted in the printed reports. 

Projects for the extension and refinement of existing types of 
census tables lack the attraction of novelty, yet by employing 
punch-cards and tabulating machines valuable work of this kind 
might be done. For example, the printed tables of proven worth 
include those classifying for each county (1) the inhabitants in 
1870 and 1880 according to birth in selected states and foreign 
countries, (2) slaveholdings according to size in 1790 and 1860, 
and (3) farms according to size in 1860 and 1870, and size and 
tenure in 1880. A reworking of the manuscript returns could 


22Notice the use of census data concerning the members of the Mississippi 
secession convention in P. L. Rainwater, Mississippi, Storm Center of Secession, 
1856-1861 (Baton Rouge, 1938) . 

23As a specimen of this kind of work, see Herbert Weaver, “Foreigners in Ante- 
Bellum Towns of the Lower South,” Journal of Southern History, XIII (February, 
1947) » 62-73. 

24The sizes of slaveholdings in 1850, and the birthplaces of the free inhabitants 
in 1850 and 1860, have been tabulated for states, but not for counties. Tables 
referred to here and above are in Bureau of the Census, A Century of Population 
Growth... (Washington, 1909) , section XIV, and Tables 113-115; J. D. B. DeBow, 
Superintendent of the Census, Seventh Census, pp. xxxvi-xxxvii, and Statistical 
View of the United States ... being a Compendium of the Seventh Census... 
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provide comparable nativity tables for 1850 and 1860, slave- 
holding tables for 1850 (and back to 1800 in the older states) , 
and farm size tables for 1850. The new data would be esteemed 
by students in several fields. 

The larger and the fresher realm of census studies consists in 
the making of analyses of kinds not attempted in the printed 
reports. Since the number of potential correlations within and 
between censuses is astronomical, no one commentator can pre- 
tend to list all the varieties of meritorious census projects. It is 
practicable, however, roughly to subdivide analytic census re- 
search in terms of procedure, and to suggest topics of investiga- 
tion under each head. According to the mechanics involved, and 
in order of increasing complexity, the several procedures are: 
(1) analysis of a single column of enumeration, (2) analysis 
correlating two or more columns in the same schedule, (3) 
analysis correlating columns in two or more schedules, (4) analy- 
sis correlating columns in two or more censuses. 

New single column analysis offers certain interesting possibil- 
ities. For example, a study of name frequencies could measure 
accurately the population elements in ‘‘mixed” regions like south 
Louisiana and southwest Texas. Again, many historians would 
welcome tabulations dividing cotton growers and other agricul- 
tural producers according to the sizes of their crops. Perhaps the 
prize columns for isolated analysis are those on value of personal 
and real estate; despite imperfections, they may be readily con- 
verted into tables showing, with probable validity, the distribu- 
tion of wealth. 

Informative correlations between columns may be made within 
the separate population, agricultural, manufacturing, and mor- 


(Washington, 1854), 95, 116-118; Eighth Census, 1860 [vol. I], Population... 
(Washington, 1864), 616-623, and [vol. III], Agriculture... (Washington, 1864), 
193-221, 223-247, 248; Ninth Census, 1870, vol. I, The Statistics of the Population 

(Washington, 1872), 343-377, and vol. III, The Statistics of the Wealth and 
Industry... (Washington, 1872), 339-366; and Tenth Census, 1880 [vol. I], 
Statistics of the Population... (Washington, 1883), 496-535, and [vol. III], 
Agriculture, 28-101. 

The copiousness and complexity of the printed census reports render hazardous 
any statement of what they do not contain. For a consoling instance of oversight 
by the Bureau of Census itself, see the assertion in A Century of Population 
Growth, 135, that the only previous classification of slaveholdings by size was 
that of 1850. 
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tality schedules. Thus numerous items respecting agriculture, 
such as acreage, livestock, and amounts and kinds of crops, can 
be explored in conjunction with one another. The enumeration 
of free inhabitants also is susceptible of many manipulations. Its 
very arrangement by families invites research on the subject of 
the family. Another feature is the age column, which has unique 
value because it in effect introduces a time element into an 
otherwise static description. Extensive tabulations of property- 
holding by age would afford strong evidence on general economic 
opportunity; more refined analysis might measure the differen- 
tials in expectancy of “getting ahead’’ between different groups 
or different regions. Tabulations of birthplaces by ages in 1850 
would illumine the population movements of the preceding half 
century. In the next issue of the Quarterly will appear a study 
of migration illustrative of what may be learned from a simple 
correlation of the columns enumerating names, ages, and birth- 
places. 

The investigator need not confine himself to the contents of 
one schedule at a time. Through the link of the individual or 
the family, he can bring together data from two or more sched- 
ules. In ante-bellum Southern studies the customary first step is 
from the free to the slave schedule. Is the free individual slave- 
holder or non-slaveholder? If a slaveholder, in what bracket? 
The next move is usually to the agricultural schedule, whence 
farm items are added to the information acquired in the popu- 
lation schedules. In the case of an artisan or an industrialist, the 
manufacturing schedule may substitute for the agricultural sched- 
ule. Occasionally the mortality schedule adds a dismal bit. Accu- 
mulation of information from several schedules extends into the 
hundreds or above the number of fruitful correlations that can 
be devised within the limits of one census. Specimens of work 
already done along this line will be cited presently. Here a single 
illustration, involving the neglected Censuses of 1870 and 1880, 
will serve to demonstrate the importance of results obtainable 
by a correlation of schedules. The two censuses cover the period 
probably most critical in the adjustment of the South to free 
labor; yet the printed reports are fatally defective as measures 
of that process, because the agricultural schedule in 1870 ignored 
both the color and the tenure of farm operators, and the sched- 
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ule in 1880, while recording tenure (owner, money renter, share- 
cropper) , remained oblivious to color. In other words, existing 
statistics of farm tenure start in 1880, and the highly material 
division of owners and of tenants by color is first found in 18go0.*° 
The missing information for 1870 and 1880 is not, however, 
wholly irrecoverable, for the manuscript returns contain enough 
data to repair the worst defects. The schedules of inhabitants in 
the two censuses give the color of every person; and the column 
in 1870 on value of real estate permits reasonably correct sorting 
of farm operators into owners and non-owners.** Once correlation 
with the population schedules has been made, parts or the whole 
of the agricultural schedules can be retabulated in terms of ten- 
ure and color. 

All types of analysis within the limits of a single census have 
one grave limitation: except as they employ the age column, 
they are incapable of showing change. To study change requires 
correlation or comparison of two or more censuses covering the 
same area or the same individuals. Work of this type promises 
the maximum rewards to be had from the census. It is, for 
example, entirely practicable, though by no means easy, to make 
from the manuscript returns a microscopic examination of lead- 
ing features in the development of any settled locality from 
1850 to 1860, or 1870, or 1880. It is possible, also, to follow the 
fortunes of any number of free individuals, especially men, 
through the same four censuses. Admittedly, so to trace indi- 
viduals in quantity is a difficult job; but such statistical biog- 
raphy, even though it be less than perfect, holds uncommon 
promise as a way of describing social change. 

Complex census studies of the several kinds mentioned de- 
mand so much labor that they must ordinarily be kept down 
either to a few topics or to a small area. The demerit of exten- 
sive examination of selected topics is that it necessitates rather 
rigid definition of technique and aims in advance of execution, 


25The first report on agriculture that takes account of race is in Twelfth Census, 
1900; but Eleventh Census, 1890 [vol. V], Report on Farms and Homes... 
(Washington, 1896) , offers classifications of owners and tenants by color. 

26Since labor and tenure arrangements in agriculture take many forms, a mere 
division of farm operators into owners and non-owners in 1870 cannot be regarded 
as satisfactory; but it would be much more enlightening than no division at all. 
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and therefore incurs a danger that the findings may be warped 
by preconceptions and oversimplification. The prime advantages 
of wide-area work are the opportunities for comparison of sub- 
areas, and the sweep of the generalizations obtained. Major ex- 
amples of this approach will be found in the trail-breaking 
studies conducted or inspired by Professor Frank L. Owsley of 
Vanderbilt University. These studies aim to show the economic 
structure and the late ante-bellum trends in Southern society by 
analysis centering around the landholding of slaveowners and 
non-slaveowners in numerous sample counties.** 

Small-area analysis, while weak in breadth of generalization 
and instructive comparisons, has compensating advantages. An 
individual away from a research center may hope to accumulate 
the material requisite for one or a few counties, and to handle 
that material without equipment more esoteric than ordinary 
note cards and a calculating machine. Because intimate acquaint- 
ance with a limited body of material leads to novel perceptions, 
the intensive study can achieve variety, flexibility, and subtlety 
in analysis quite impossible on a large scale. The small-area 
approach also lends itself to an effective mixing of the statistical 
and the non-statistical employments of the census, and to a ready 
integration of census data with information from other sources. 
Fine examples of such work are J. C. Bonner’s “Profile” of Han- 
cock County, Georgia, and the pioneer studies of groups of 
Wisconsin counties by Joseph Schafer, whose volumes proved, 
as he said, that “the great indispensable and hitherto almost 
universally neglected census source” enabled him “to disclose 

27Frank L. and Harriet C. Owsley, “The Economic Basis of Society in the Late 
Ante-Bellum South,” Journal of Southern History, VI (February, 1940), 24-45; 
Blanche Henry Clark, The Tennessee Yeomen, 1840-1860 (Nashville, 1942); Chase 
C. Mooney, “Some Institutional and Statistical Aspects of Slavery in Tennessee,” 
Tennessee Historical Quarterly, 1 (September, 1942), 195-228; Frank L. and Har- 
riet C. Owsley, “The Economic Structure of Rural Tennessee, 1850-1860,” Journal 
of Southern History, VIIL (May, 1942), 161-182; H. L. Coles, Jr., “Some Notes on 
Slaveownership and Landownership in Louisiana, 1850-1860,” Journal of Southern 
History, IX (August, 1943), 381-394; Herbert Weaver, Mississippi Farmers, 1850- 
1860 (Nashville, 1945). Fabian Linden, “Economic Democracy in the Slave South: 
An Appraisal of Some Recent Views,” Journal of Negro History, XXXI (April, 
1946) , 140-189, is an elaborate criticism of the Vanderbilt studies, ending with a 


list of suggestions for further census work. See also Linden’s review of Weaver's 
book, and Owsley’s reply thereto, in American Historical Review, LII (January, 


July, 1947), 338-340, 845-849. 
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social and economic trends of which the conventional historical 
treatise is quite innocent,” and to raise local history to general 
significance.** Frequently, too frequently, writers of town and 
county histories work solely for a home audience whose personal 
knowledge invests with sentiment and meaning long recitals of 
factual minutiae that merely bore or bewilder the outlander. 
But the historian of the small region can, if he will, find in local 
development sets of patterns and processes informative to the 
outlander and illustrative of man’s behavior in society. The ways 
to this important end may vary; but the most promising, as a 
rule, is an astute and thorough use of the census. 

The reader will inevitably have concluded that, whatever the 
value of the census, to attack it is to let oneself in for a deal of 
close and plodding work. The conclusion, though just, is partial, 
for census study has charms to redeem its pedestrianism. Scrutiny 
of the schedules turns up many diverting or unexpected facts. 
One may encounter in Cherokee County, Texas, 1850, a genuine 
Bee Hunter, or in Smith County a farm family, illiterate, with 
daughters called Luzyephia and Artemisea, and a neighboring 
farm family, literate but less imaginative, with two young children 
(numbers seven and eight) “not named.” One is informed about 
Refugio County, 1860, by an enumerator’s explanation that he 
had ‘numbered many Dwellings without Families which is owing 
to the callings and occupations many of whom have a Camp or 
Cabbin occupied by one or more men for the purpose of at- 
tending to stock others who are engaged in catching Fish, Turtles 
&c all of which I have Denominated Dwelling Houses.” Again, 
one finds that William Hogan, assistant marshal for the Navarro 
District of Texas (Navarro, Ellis, and Tarrant counties), filed 
with his return of Schedule 6, Social Statistics, 1850, an adden- 
dum containing not only a methodological “Note on various 

28Bonner’s “Profile of a Late Ante-Bellum Community” is in American His- 
torical Review, XLIX (July, 1944), 663-680. Three books by Schafer constitute 
volumes II-IV of the Wisconsin Domesday Book, General Studies, published by 
the State Historical Society of Wisconsin. The titles are: Four Wisconsin Counties, 
Prairie and Forest (Madison, 1927); The Wisconsin Lead Region (Madison, 1932) ; 
and The Winnebago-Horicon Basin, A Type Study in Western History (Madison, 
1937). The quotation is from the last volume, p. ix. See also Schafer, “A Rural 


Life Survey of a Western State,” in J. F. Willard, ed., The Trans-Mississippi West 
(Boulder, Colo., 1930) , 291-308. 
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Schedules” but also a laudatory ‘Description of Navarro Dis- 
trict.” More consequential, however, than the garnering of tid- 
bits is the salutary effect upon the investigator of grinding 
through an interminable list in which men, women, and children 
of all ranks, provided they be free, are accorded almost equal 
attention; no other exercise in historical research can give so 
abiding an impression of the overwhelming weight of plain 
people in American society. Census study offers, besides, a chal- 
lenge to think, in that the devising of analyses calls for ingenious 
contrivance, and the interpretation of findings demands clear 
and prudent reasoning. Finally, there is a genuine intellectual 
satisfaction in those moments, at the end of tedious tabulations, 
when results begin to take on coherent form, sustaining a pre- 
supposition, uncovering a new bit of truth, or propounding yet 
more questions. 
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Che Cevas Comanche 
Creaty of 1846 


GRANT FOREMAN 


CENTURY has passed since the execution of the most impor- 

tant Indian treaty in the history of Texas. For years 

Texas was unable to defend her vast and thinly settled 

frontier against the prairie Indians, and several abortive efforts 

were made to induce them to enter into treaties of peace. Texas 

looked to the United States for aid in this undertaking before 

she became a state of the Union. This government was willing 

to assist her and, with Fort Gibson in the present Oklahoma as 

a point of departure, dispatched several expeditions to Texas 
for this purpose. 

Pierce M. Butler, former governor of South Carolina, then 
Cherokee Indian agent in Fort Gibson, was the instrument 
through whom these efforts were made. He headed or directed 
from his post a number of expeditions to Texas in an effort to 
induce the wild Indians to enter into a treaty. The first of these 
expeditions, headed by Governor Butler, with a small military 
escort, proceeded to the Indian council ground on ‘Towakoni 
Creek, where on March 28, 1843, a council was begun with 
representatives of nine Indian tribes. Nothing of importance, 
however, was achieved at this council. Another was planned in 
the autumn. Late in November of the same year Governor 
Butler departed with an escort of eighty men commanded by 
Colonel William S. Harney. The plans were to hold the confer- 
ence on Red River, at the mouth of Cache Creek, but as the 
Comanches refused to attend, the meeting was again postponed 
to the following April. 

In the autumn of 1844 a third attempt was made under the 
direction of Captain Nathan Boone, a son of Daniel. The ren- 
dezvous designated was on Towakoni Creek, where chiefs of a 
few of the tribes met with commissioners from Texas and en- 


1An account of these councils appears in Grant Foreman, Pioneer Days in the 
Early Southwest (Cleveland, 1926), 293 ff. 
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tered into a tentative treaty. The Indians, however, refused to 
await the arrival of Captain Boone, who had left Fort Gibson 
on September 25, 1844, with Company H of the First Dragoons. 
After an absence of six weeks, Boone returned to Fort Gibson 
to learn that hostile Comanche Indians had killed a number of 
white families and Choctaw immigrants living on Red River. 

The Comanches and other Texas Indians continued their dis- 
orders, depredations, and kidnapping of white children until 
they had run up an appalling score of such outrages. Occasionally 
white traders and members of the Five Civilized Tribes were able 
to ransom some of these unhappy captives and bring them to 
Fort Gibson. One of these was a white boy named Thomas 
Pierce, who was ransomed by a Chickasaw trader and later con- 
veyed to Fort Gibson. Another was a boy named Gillis Doyle, 
captured near his home on the Colorado River by Comanche 
Indians. He also was brought to Fort Gibson and delivered to 
Pierce Butler, who paid to his rescuer $100 of the ransom and 
promised the remainder of the total of $300 as soon as he could 
secure it from Washington. These outrages were largely respon- 
sible for Butler’s visit to Washington in the spring of 1845, upon 
which occasion he reported the situation in great detail to the 
commissioner of Indian affairs. 

The result was that the War Department took steps, and on 
September 12, 1845, Thomas H. Crawford, the commissioner of 
Indian affairs, issued a commission to Governor Butler and M. G. 
Lewis to undertake a fourth mission to the wild Indians of Texas. 
A bill was introduced in Congress appropriating $15,000 to 
defray the expense of this mission, and the additional sum of 
$500 to pay the ransom exacted by the Comanches for the de- 
livery of the two boys, Gillis Doyle and Thomas Pierce. This 
bill was enacted into law on June 27, 1846." 

In his communication to Butler and Lewis, the commissioner 
explained what was expected of them and dealt with the situation 
at length: 


It has been deemed of great importance under even ordinary 


2Gillis Doyle had brought to Fort Gibson information that the Comanches had 
in their possession about twenty white American boys and four girls, one of whom 
was grown and had a child. See Grant Foreman (ed.), “The Journal of Elijah 
Hicks,” Chronicles of Oklahoma, XIII (March, 1935), 70 n. 
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curcumstances [sic] to maintain a good understanding with the 
Camanche & other wild tribes of Indians on the South western 
prairies, & now when stronger reasons exist for it, it is thought to 
be an imperative duty to send a commission especially qualified to 
meet these border tribes, to open negotiations for pledging them 
anew to a course of peace & amity with the United States, to con- 
ciliate their good will by addressing them in kind talks & making 
them small presents. 

There is further an obligation to humanity which binds us to the 
release of white prisoners (variously represented to be in number 
from 15 to 100 & upwards, women & children) held in servile bondage 
by the Camanche & perhaps other wild tribes. These may be the 
children of citizens or inhabitants of the United States or Texas, & 
perhaps of Mexico. I send you a copy of the 33 articles of the Treaty 
concluded with Mexico on the 5 day of April, 1831,3 by which you 
will perceive we have engaged to perform the duty hereby imposed 
towards Mexico, of which Texas, being then a part independent of 
our present peculiar relations to the latter, is entitled to the benefits. 

The place that should be selected for your interview is one of 
some consequence in reference not only to your and their convenience, 
but to the greater facility of procuring their attendance at such time 
as shall be fixed on. It ought to be I should think in the neighbor- 
hood of the Camanche Peak, but of this you must judge. I adopt the 
plan suggested or any other that upon a closer view of the circum- 
stances shall be deemed more proper. No delay that can be avoided 
should take place, and your exertions are relied on in this particular. 

The great objects is the preservation of amity with the Wild In- 
dians that you will visit, of whom the chief & controlling spirits are 
the Camanches. Our excited and excitable relations with Mexico 
increase very greatly the importance of this movement upon the 
successful issue of which might depend, in certain events, the lives 
of many of our citizens.* 


Crawford referred to the important treaty of 1835, made by 
commissioners Matthew Arbuckle and Montford Stokes, who 
proceeded from Fort Gibson to the council ground at Camp 
Holmes in the Creek Nation. This, the first treaty made by the 
United States with the western Indians, was supposed to have 
settled many problems between the government and the Co- 
manche and Wichita Indians and bands associated with them. 


3U. S. Statutes at Large (Boston, 1848), VIII, 376. 

4Thomas H. Crawford to P. M. Butler and M. G. Lewis, Office of Indian Affairs, 
September 12, 1845, in Records of the Office of Indian Affairs. Record Copies of 
Letters Sent, Volume 37. National Archives, Washington, D. C. 
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The commissioner continued in his letter to urge Butler and 
Lewis to direct their efforts to make the Texas Indians conform 
to the terms of the treaty of 1835. He urged upon them the 
necessity of acting with tact and discretion; and he added that 
“the purpose of your visit is looked upon as national under 
existing circumstances, and I would ill discharge my duty by 
imposing conditions which might defeat your undertaking.” He 
continued further: 


We have generally paid about 200 dollars each for the ransom of 
white boys brought into Fort Gibson. There ought to be a reduction — 
of at least one-half or more on account of their being in the woods, 
and there probably should be a further reduction on account of 
their being ransomed in large numbers. Should you succeed in re- 
leasing any number of these unfortunate captives, you will please 
bring them in with you to the Choctaw Agency and deliver them 
to Major Wm. Armstrong—and for whatever funds may be necessary 
to effect their ransom, you will please draw on this office. Major 
Armstrong will be instructed in relation to the persons who we may 
be so fortunate as to relieve, on receipt of advice that they are in 
his possession. 

The negotiation for the ransom of the captives will be conducted 
so as to convince the Indians that they must not, because we pay 
them a consideration for the release of the prisoners they now have, 
make such captives hereafter with a wish to traffic or profit, & insert 
an article containing this stipulation in substance strongly and de- 
cidedly expressed, as well as one covenanting that they will wholly 
abstain for the future from making white persons prisoners.® 


Armed with their commissions, Butler and Lewis took their 
departure for the West. They went first to their homes in Colum- 
bia, South Carolina. Continuing his mission, Butler, on October 
22, arrived at New Orleans to purchase goods with which to 
equip their expedition. He then ascended Red River to Shreve- 
port, to purchase mules and equipment and complete their outfit. 

News of the expedition had become widely known, and when 
Butler arrived at Shreveport, he wrote to the commissioner of 
Indian affairs: 


Already have two trembling parents joined us from Texas with the 
hope of recovering their long-lost children; one of them for eight 
years has been trying to effect his daughter’s ransom. Could you, sir, 


5Ibid. 
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have experienced the joy and heard the blessings invoked upon the 
flag of the United States upon those in authority who had been 
instrumental in furnishing the means to restore to a parent’s bosom 
a fond and tender child, you would have felt fully compensated for 
all the toil and harrassing incident to your laborious station. I can 
but hope that full success may attend the benevolent designs of our 


government.® 


From Shreveport Lewis departed for Coffee’s Station on Red 
River with the expedition as then organized. Butler went to Fort 
Gibson to secure from General Arbuckle a military escort. Fail- 
ing in the effort, he applied to Cherokee Chief Lowry, who 
nominated two prominent members of the tribe to accompany 
Butler and use their influence with the wild Indians to promote 
the undertaking. The men thus selected were Elijah Hicks and 
William Shorey Coodey, president of the national council. Coo- 
dey’s hospitable home on the right bank of the Arkansas River 
three miles east of the present site of Muskogee was the rendez- 
vous for the growing expedition. Hicks arrived there on De- 
cember 19; Judge Hugh Rose of South Carolina and J. W. 
Washburn, one of the editors of the Arkansas Intelligencer, 
joined the party on Christmas Day for the prospective adventure. 
On that day they were entertained by a Comanche dance ex- 
ecuted by Gillis Doyle, the white boy late a captive of the Co- 
manches. Delaware and Kickapoo recruits also danced. The com- 
_ pany was engaged here in shoeing mules, making horseshoe nails, 
assorting and weighing baggage, and packing mules with pro- 
visions to subsist twelve persons. The day after Christmas the 
party with eight or ten employes hired to act as packmen, cooks, 
and the like, consisting of Cherokees, Spaniards, whites, and 
negroes, took their departure. 

They proceeded through the Creek Nation to the Canadian 
River, where they were joined by Wild Cat (Cooacooche), a 
Seminole and one of the most useful members of the party. Pro- 
ceeding southward, they reached Fort Washita on January 4. 
Here they purchased additional supplies so that four days later 
they arrived at Red River with sixty-eight horses and mules 
with provisions for sixty days, and $1200 worth of merchandise 


6P. M. Butler to T. H. Crawford, November 20, 1845, Office of Indian Affairs, 
Miscellaneous File B 2566 (Now in National Archives, Washington, D. C.) . 
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on pack animals, for presents to the Indians. They crossed Red 
River on January 8 at the new village of Preston and camped 
near Coffee’s trading house. Here, on the eleventh, they were 
joined by Lewis's detachment which brought their strength to 
fifty persons. Lewis was accompanied by his wife which excited 
considerable comment. He insisted on traveling with a wagon, 
thereby entailing much labor in preparing a road through the 
timber and causing vexatious delay. Editor Washburn wrote to 
his paper that Mrs. Lewis, the only woman in the party, was 


quite an Amazon—wears a belt—dagger—shoots a rifle and pistol— 
rides well on horseback, and takes notes—rather handsome, medium 
size, English by birth—married four years—no children. The Colonel 
is very sprightly and gentlemanly in his deportment and is from 
Columbia, South Carolina.’ 


Lacking a military escort, Butler had welcomed Indians of the 
Five Civilized Tribes and white men to join him on the antici- 
pated novel adventure. In his letter of January 7, Washburn 
reported: “Our company is a motley one—governors, colonels, 
judges, chiefs, one gentleman traveler, whites, Cherokees, Sem- 
inoles, Choctaws, Chickasaws, Spaniards, et al.” 

In addition to volunteers, Butler continued to engage neces- 
sary men of miscellaneous qualifications until in February he 
carried on his roll of employes two members of the Cherokee 
delegation previously mentioned; two Seminoles, including the 
redoubtable Wild Cat, who made a deep impression on the whole 
company by his resourcefulness and his wide knowledge of In- 
dians of many tribes and their ways; nine Creek Indians; and 
five Chickasaws. Butler listed also forty-four “‘Packmen, Laborers 
and guards.”’® 

There were thirteen interpreters and runners or messengers, 
including the Cherokee, Jesse Chisholm, and the famous Dela- 
ware guide and interpreter, John Bushman, so highly regarded 
by Colonel R. B. Marcy, and Jim Shaw, the celebrated Delaware 
guide, scout, and interpreter who in 1850 was given a tract of 


7Grant Foreman (ed.), “The Journal of Elijah Hicks,” Chronicles of Oklahoma, 
XIII, 69. 

8This “List of persons employed by P. M. Butler and M. G. Lewis Indian 
Commissioners whilst engaged as such under ‘order from the War Dept. dated 
igth, September 1845” is in the National Archives. 
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320 acres by the Texas legislature for his services to the state. On 
this tract he built a house where, according to Hamilton P. Bee, 
after a life of adventure and peril, while shingling the roof he 
fell off and broke his neck. 

Individual reports were made by the commissioners, and a 
voluminous joint report was made by them in Washington which 
is now to be seen in the National Archives; but perhaps the most 
readable report was written by Elijah Hicks, the Cherokee from 
Indian Territory. 

Elijah Hicks not only wrote an excellent account of the ex- 
periences of the commission which was published in the Chero- 
kee Advocate, July 2, 1846, but he kept a personal diary which 
was published in the Chronicles of Oklahoma, Volume XIII 
(March, 1935). The following items from his reports will help 
to visualize the experiences of the commissioners and enable the 
reader to keep step with them from day to day. 


On the 11th of January our party numbering about sixty persons, 
consisting of Commissioners, Cherokee, Chickasaw and Seminole 
Delegates, with seventy or eighty saddle and pack horses and mules, 
made our entrance into the boundless prairie. Expresses had _pre- 
viously been despatched by the commissioners to the Camanches, 
inviting them to a friendly meeting at Camanche Peak, then sup- 
posed to be on the Clear Fork, a south branch of the Brazos, at a 
given time. On our arrival at the Brazos, from conversation with 
Kickapoo hunters, much doubt arose and was entertained of the 
locality of the Peak, there being none such in the country, according 
to the common acceptance of the word. It was here determined by 
the commissioners to follow the meanders of the river to the Texas 
settlements, in order to be in reach of supplies, which were then 
supposed to be about two hundred miles away. The company was 
then in the Indian country. War parties were traversing the prairie 
in search of enemies. The warrior’s hand was uplifted against all 
mankind. It is here that human scalps are cleaved from the head as 
a trophy of war, and the bones of the dying warrior bleach on the 
sunny plains.® 


After a strenuous march from Red River, made particularly 
difficult by the necessity of cutting their way through the Cross 
Timbers, the party on January 17, 1846, reached and pitched 
camp on the Middle Trinity River. 


®Cherokee Advocate, July 2, 1846, p. 1, cols. 1 and 2. 
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Here they remained for some time, resting their horses, and 
several Kickapoo lodges joined the party, two members of which 
were employed as messengers to notify the Comanches to meet 
the commissioners at the Peak. While in the camp here, Hugh 
Rose of Charleston, South Carolina, while loading a pistol, shot 
his thumb off, and it was necessary for him to return to Fort 
Washita for medical attention. This he did under the guidance 
of Wild Cat. After camping a week at this place, the party pro- 
ceeded but had not gone far when the travelers met a caravan 
of three hundred Kickapoo hunters, men, women, and children, 
their horses heavily loaded with peltries after a successful hunt. 
From them the commissioners’ party purchased buckskins and 
moccasins, bear meat and venison. 

On January 28 a small party of Waco Indians stole ten horses, 
and three or four days afterwards a war party stole eleven more, 
“belonging to our company.” On January 29, the party pitched 
camp within four hours’ ride of the Peak. Afterwards the Sem- 
inoles and Creeks, who did not know this famous point, visited 
the Peak, which turned out to be an ordinary mound. The party 
then continued camping and hunting deer and bear for several 
days until the twenty-ninth, when it was decided to divide the 
expedition into four parts so that the various divisions might 
more effectively search out and locate the Indians whom it was 
desired to see. 

Hicks wrote: 


Messrs. Coodey, Gen. Wild Cat, self, and a cook were detailed to 
the West. We proceeded six days travel to the Colorado heights, in 
a country where everything was unknown to us, excepting the hori- 


zon and the setting sun, in search of a people we have never seen, — 


- and in the heart of a common battle ground. We felt as though we 
had staked everything that was sacred to us for the benefit of the 
United States.4 


Wild Cat accompanied Hicks’s small detachment and for sev- 
eral days entertained the men with descriptions of the Seminole 
wars in Florida. There was much confusion caused by the sep- 
aration of the party—efforts to locate each other, conflicting 
reports as to where they were last seen before they moved on, 


10]bid., p. 1, col. 2. 
11] bid. 
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and their immediate destination; but the principal cause of con- 
fusion was the fact that no one knew how to find Comanche 
Peak even with the help of the Indian guides. According to Hicks: 


Not finding any Indians or new trails, we returned South, in search 
of the main party, and on the gth February came up with commis- 
sioners, and on the 11th, pitched our lodges on the east bank of the 
Brazos, near Barnard’s Trading house. 

On the 27th, information was received from the Peak, so called, 
that a small party of Camanches were there in attendance. Commr. 
Butler, and the Cherokee Delagates and half of the party proceeded 
back to the Peak, which we made on the 4th March, after making a 
circle of nearly three hundred miles.** 


By February 10, the detachments were reunited without being 
able to record much success in finding the Comanches. They 
were rejoiced, however, with plenty of food, including bear meat, 
venison, turkey, buffalo, honey, and fish. It was here determined 
to cross the Brazos River, which they did under the guidance of 
four Kickapoo pilots. At this time a Cherokee Indian named 
Fooclistah was lost—an event which caused serious concern and 
delay for several days. On February 13, Teesee Guess, a son of 
the Cherokee philospher, Sequoyah, joined the party along with 
another Cherokee named Jesse Owens. Soon after, Guess was 
nearly killed by a falling tree which his companions had cut 
down. At this camp also the party was joined by William Quesen- 
berry and Edward Duval, both of Fort Smith.** The party was 
now in frequent contact with various Indians they hoped to 
assemble at Comanche Peak. Messengers were sent out who 
succeeded in interviewing a number of the Indians and informed 
them of the impending conference which actually began on 
February 22. Here the commissioners, on the twenty-third, paid 
off a number of white and Cherokee packmen who left for their 
homes. Guess and Owens were sent with a message to Coffee 
and Warren, contractors, to deliver supplies at Comanche Peak 
for the impending gathering. 

On February 20, Hicks wrote that Comanche Peak “has been 
found at last; but destitute of enchantment. Lo! it is a brushy 


12]bid. 
13Foreman, “Journal of Elijah Hicks,” Chronicles of Oklahoma, XIII, 78-79. 
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hill!’"** After a spell of bad weather, conditions improved on the 
twenty-seventh, and Hicks reported, “‘Coodey sick. Good break- 
fast this morning, fried turkey breast, bacon, Sop, biscuit & 
coffee.”” From here a messenger was sent twenty-five miles down 
the Brazos to a small town named Bucksnort to purchase some 
meal. Here also Colonel Holland Coffee, contractor to furnish 
supplies, arrived with news that messengers sent out to find the 
Comanches to invite them to the Peak had returned, unsuccess- 
ful.** 

On nearing the Peak the commissioners found a number of 
Indian camps scattered about. The immediate objectives of the 
commissioners was not to undertake the making of a treaty but 
to persuade the Indians whom they might find to agree to assem- 
ble at some future date for the consideration of a proposed treaty. 
To this end, therefore, they found it necessary to explain to all 
the Indians they could get to visit them why they were there. 
This they accomplished with indifferent success through the va- 
rious interpreters who accompanied them. Detachments of In- 
dians from remote places dropped in from time to time, drawn 
by curiosity as to what the white visitors were up to, but in part 
to share in the food and presents promised them. As these de- 
tachments appeared and identified themselves, the commissioners 
found it necessary, time after time, to explain their presence 
and give convincing reasons for urging the Indians to remain 
and hear what the visitors had to say. This was accomplished 
sometimes by direct appeals from Governor Butler, but more 
often through the Cherokee, Creek, Delaware, and other dele- 
gates from the Indian Territory. 

These visitors usually presented themselves in their most pic- 
turesque costumes characteristic of different tribes, so that the 
scene was one of great diversity of color and costume and was 
altogether one of animation and interest to the white men. 
Occasionally the visitors were induced to assemble in bodies and 
listen to the urgings of the visitors for the fixing of a general 
council. 

Thus early in February numbers of Kickapoo and Caddo In- 
dians joined the camps but usually in search of food. On the 


11bid., 79. 
IsIbid., 82. 
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seventeenth, a number of Lipan and eighteen Tonkawa Indians 
from San Antonio, accompanied by their agent, appeared—‘‘war- 
riors and women armed with lances, bow and quiver, red painted, 


flags dragging the ground.” 

On the twenty-second of February a council was held at Com- 
missioner Butler’s tent with the Lipan, Tonkawa, Creeks, and 
Cherokees, where Wild Cat and others undertook to explain to 
the Texas Indians the purpose of the commissioners’ visit. ‘To 
these overtures the Tonkawa chief made an indefinite reply, but 
one indicating a friendly attitude. 

By the end of the month there were in the vicinity two hun- 
dred Comanches headed by their chief, Buffalo Hump, and But- 
ler thought the occasion auspicious for attempting a general 
conference in order to reach an agreement as to when and where 
the treaty conference could be held. Wrote Hicks: 


Since our arrival two Kitchy chiefs paid us a formal visit. It was 
by embracing us face to face, with our arms over the shoulder and 
under the arm pit round & repeated over the other shoulder and end- 
ing by placing the hand on the forehead and pressing the same to the 
breast. This was certainly the most affectionate ceremony in token of 
friendship offered to the party.*® 


On March 5, Commissioner Butler held his first conference 
with the Comanche chiefs and people, and Hicks recorded: 


Po-che-mo-quiet, called by the Texians “Buffalo Hump,” exercised 
the powers of principal chief, and Moco-cho-pie, his second chief or 
first councillor. The former is styled war chief in that region, and 
the civil chief the other. 

It was also said that Pah-a-u-cah, who had not arrived, was the 
acknowledged principal chief. Pochemequiet, in my opinion, is the 
master spirit of the prairies, and who at this meeting exercised powers 
of an order sufficient to bind the Comanche people. He at the same 
time intimated his authority to conclude a treaty, which was all 
confirmed by their subsequent proceedings and acts. 

The Comanche formed themselves into a largé circle in the open 
prairie, for the conference, Pochemequiet at its head, and next, 
Mo-co-cho-pie, and filled out with the captains and warriors, which 
presented to me quite a majestic looking audience. The commissioner 
made known to them his appointment, with M. G. Lewis, by the Pres- 
ident, to hold meetings with them for the object of a treaty of peace 


16Jbid., 83. 
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and of mutual benefit. Jim Shaw, a Delaware, speaking English and 
Comanche, was the interpreter. The objects of the United States 
being further stated, though briefly and verbally, the commissioner 
made known to them the necessity of a full meeting of all the 
Comanche authorities, and asked their consent to effect such a meet- 
ing, and invited their cooperation. The commissioner then concluded 
by a handsome flourish of language, offering to distribute goods to 
them, sent by the President, when the packmen arrived, who were 
looked for that day. ‘To all this they politely remarked, that their 
hearts were glad to see the captains sent by the great President. They 
said in general that the talks were all good. 

A second interview took place between the Comanche chiefs and 
the commissioner, to obtain further details of the treaty proposed 
by the United States. On being informed, they retired and intimated 
to the commissioner through an interpreter, that they could not meet 
the commissioners especially at that place, and then ordered their 
lodges to be struck, and a march to join their band on the Colorado. 
This determination of the Comanches, now to all appearances had 
defeated and disappointed the objects of the mission; and to coun- 
teract this unexpected withdrawal of the Comanches, the com- 
missioner promptly proposed a conference to the Comanches, by the 
Indian delegates with him, to discuss the expediency of a meeting, 
to agree on the same, time and place—to this they readily assented, 
and suspended their march. In the meantime parties of Wichitaws, 
Wacoes and other kindred tribes had arrived." 


The meeting on the seventh was only preliminary. It was in- 
tended to put the Texas Indians in a good humor and reach an 
agreement with them as to when the really important council 
should be held and where. Speeches were made by a number of 
leading men. The first was that by Elijah Hicks, the Cherokee, 
who made a rather pompous talk in which he emphasized his 
importance in the council. Representing the Creek Indians who 
were present, Chilly McIntosh, a Creek chief, addressed the 
gathering and explained the presence of the commissioners and 
the benefits which it was contemplated would result from a mu- 
tual understanding. The Comanche chiefs responded in a friend- 
ly manner and expressed their good opinion of the Cherokees 
and the pleasure of meeting with them. At the conclusion of the 
speeches the Comanches reported that they had decided to meet 
the commissioners at the trading house on the Brazos River 


17Cherokee Advocate, July 2, 1846, p. 1, col. 3. 
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seventy-five miles below during the second new moon from that 
time, which would place the meeting in the early part of May. 
On this point the Wichitas and Kichais reported that they would 
give their answer the next day. Governor Butler then distributed 
presents to the Indians consisting of blankets, blue cloth, and 
other articles. In these proceedings the interpreter, Jim Shaw, 
was aided by Nancy, a Wichita girl, both of whom spoke English 
which they were able to render into the language of the resident 
Indians.** 

The second speech was delivered by W. S. Coodey. He pro- 
ceeded into a clear exposition of the change of relations between 
the Texian government and the United States; Texas, having 
been annexed to the United States, had become a part of that 
government. Hence all Indian business was placed in the hands 
of the President. 

The next day, Sunday, March 8, the Comanches began their 
removal to the Far West, leaving about seventy women and 
children to receive presents. For this purpose they formed a 
circle in the prairie where blankets and bright colored cloth were 
given them. One of the chiefs who remained complained to 
Governor Butler of the capture of his outSt and child by the 
Spaniards on the Rio Grande. He was much assured by Governor 
Butler’s promise to intervene with the Mexican minister. On 
this day the mission began its westward movement, though Coo- 
dey lay dangerously ill and unable to move. Hicks and part of 
the mission remained with Butler to take part in what Hicks 
called a grand conference of Creek and Cherokee delegates with 
the Confederated bands of the Wichita, Waco, Tonkawa, and 
Kichai chiefs and captains. A circle was formed in the prairie, 
with buffalo rugs on which the Indians seated themselves. Seats 
in the center of the circle were reserved for the commissioners, 
the Cherokee and Creek delegates. Here the purpose of the 
meeting was explained to this new delegation by Governor Butler 
and Hicks; Chilly McIntosh also spoke. Responses, were made 
by representatives of the Wichitas and of the visitors. 

Hicks wrote: 


I must here remark that a meeting of the commissioners with the 


18Foreman, “Journal of Elijah Hicks,” Chronicles of Oklahoma, XIII, 85-87. 
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Comanches at this point or any other, to all intents and purposes 


would have failed, had it not been for the addresses of the Cherokee 
delegates. No meeting could have been had, no treaty effected by the 
United States with those prairie Indians; a quasi war and depreda- 
tions would have prevailed. But our addresses were impressive, and 
had their effect; and whatever of good shall grow out of a treaty 
which resulted from the subsequent meeting, I risk nothing in 
attributing its success to Cherokee mediation. 

On March 11, another grand conference was held by the com- 
missioners with the Wichitas, Wacoes, Tawakonies, and Kitchies, 
speaking the same tongue, and forming but one nation. The object 
of the mission was stated to them by the commissioner—a treaty of 
peace and friendship—policy of the government to patronize them, 
and so on. Talks were also given by the Cherokees and Creeks urging 
the necessity of a meeting for the agreement of a treaty of peace and 
friendship, and for the patronage of the government in their im- 
provement, on a change from the hunter state to that of a civilized 
life. Cah-ser-oo-cah, Wichita chief, and others delivered speeches in 
answer. They remarked, generally, on their pacific policy, and desire 
to continue the maintenance of peace towards the United States. 

The commissioner then ordered a distribution of presents in mer- 
chandise to these different bands. The Comanches having already 
received theirs, the several bands were in motion on their line of 
march to their hunting ground. The next day, March 12, presents 
were distributed to these Indians.'* 


On Friday, March 13, the weather had improved, and Hicks 
reported, ‘‘eating breakfast alone on fried turkey breast, biscuit, 
and coffee.’’*° 

Hicks reported a wedding in camp the preceding night: 


Wedding last night. ... A Lipan Belle, dressed in fringed buckskin 
jacket, and also fringed bootees ornamented with slaybells, and her, 
ladyship thickly painted, dress and all, & a Kitchy Bow marched 
through the lodges with a drum beaten by friends walking locked 
covered with one rugg until a circuit was made. There being no 
objection from any quarter they were man & wife.? 


On the fourteenth the Wichita chief communicated to the 
commissioners and Cherokees their hopes for permanent peace. 
The Indians sang all that night preliminary to the wedding of 


19Cherokee Advocate, July 2, 1846, p. 1, col. 4. 
*0Foreman, “Journal of Elijah Hicks,” Chronicles of Oklahoma, XIII, 89. 
21] bid. 
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a Tonkawa girl announced by the march of the Indian couple 
through the lodges. That day twenty beeves were delivered to 
Wacos, Wichitas, Towakonis, and Kichais, to sustain them on 
their journey homeward. The next day, Sunday, March 15, the 
weather was fine, and Hicks reported the Indians dancing and 
singing all night long. Another council was held with various 
Indian delegations recently arrived, with Butler explaining to 
the Indians the purpose of his visit. On March 16 three Lipan 
chiefs from Mexico joined the gathering, and it was necessary to 
go over the ground again, so that they would understand what 
the meeting was called for. 
According to Hicks: 


Ludicrous scene in this meeting: At the meeting of Pahucah & 
Tuckabatchee Micco, Creek delegate, the Court salutations of the 
Camanches was performed by hugging one arm over the shoulder 
and under, and then repeated to the other shoulder & armpit with 
a squeeze. But in performing the honorable act, the chiefs found 
themselves opposed by their size, both being corpulent; each party 
could not reach the shoulder of his friend, being apart by their big 
bellies, and after one or two efforts to the loud gratification of the 
audience, the honorable chiefs succeeded to reach each other at arms 
length, in the manner stated. 

Camanche Peak, Tuesday Mar. 17th. In camp eat breakfast of hot 
coffee, roasted lean beef, corn bread & biscuits. A feast and concert 
were given last night, by the Kitchees, at a lodge near our tent. Two 
kettle fulls of Beef, after slight boiling, was emptied on Buffalow 
saddle skin. There was a choir of some four or five men as singers, 
with a rattling gourd to make time, and two women, Singing at the 
same tune in trebble. The music consisted alltogether of tunes— 
“he was a careah, he was a carah, &c,” through this to another of but 
little variation but afford the party present much satisfaction. The 
singing was novel, tho affording but little music, and deficiency was 
made up of the gourd time piece, & the sweet voices of the women. 
This fest was given to Pahucah, Chief, present, and after the meat had 
evaporated the hot steam poured on the saddle skin, the chief singer 
aportioned the pieces to the performers & the spectators excluded & 
if refreshments was ever used up it was by the aid of the power of the 
teeth.?* 


The entertaining over, and the presents given out, the Indians 
gradually withdrew and began moving to their towns far away, 


22Tbid., 92-93. 
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there to give out the “broken days.” These were little bundles 
of sticks given out to the leaders of bands, who threw one away 
each day until the approaching visible end of the bundle told 
them that the time was at hand to begin their movement to the 
rendezvous. 

On March 18, as visiting Indians struck camp and started for 
home, the Comanche chief, Pahucah, mounted on his mule, 
beckoned to Hicks, whom he fondly embraced before departing. 
William Shorey Coodey was now too ill to attend to the business 
of the commission and on the nineteenth departed for the Cher- 
okee Nation.”* Within the next day or two a number of Lipans 
and Tonkawas joined the commissioners. As it was now under- 
stood that the actual making of the treaty was to be deferred 
until May, the whole commission took its departure for the 
Caddo Village to put in the month, while awaiting the arrival 
of the Comanches. Here they were joined by the Chickasaw dele- 
gation with whom they shared a meal of broiled buffalo meat so 
hard and tough that it had to be hammered with a stone before 
they could eat it. During the next three weeks little constructive 
work was engaged in, though at their permanent camp on the 
Brazos near Barnard’s trading house the commissioners were 
engaged in building camps and stockades and purchasing sup- 
plies for the anticipated meeting. On April 25 the commissioners 
dispatched Jack Harry and two other Delaware messengers to the 
Colorado River with a message to the Comanches reminding 
them to meet the commissioners as agreed upon. This day was 
made more interesting by the eclipse of the sun. Delaware mes- 
sengers were again dispatched to the Comanches near the source 
of the Washita River, who returned assurance to the commis- 
sioners that they would be on hand according to agreement on 
May 12. . 

About this time white people of Texas brought to camp a 
number of Comanche girls, prisoners of the Texans. These weep- 
ing girls, said Hicks, were restored to their people, to the great 
joy of all concerned, except the protesting girls themselves, who 
had lived among the whites long enough to become attached to 
them and their way of living, and to speak the white man’s 
language. 


28Cherokee Advocate, April 16, 1846, p. 3, col. 1. 
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On April 28, Major R. S. Neighbors, agent for the Lipan 
Indians, brought news of the killing of some of his people by 
the Texans on the Colorado River, “‘which caused the most heart- 
rending national mourning by the Lipan women encamped here. 
Loud were their shrieks which lost their sounds in the distant 
heavens.” Here Hicks noted naked Lipan boys, 


with calico clouts dragging to the ground, old grannies, children and 
misses dressed in buckskin capes, & petticoats & bootees, all elegantly 
fringed, which would be a rich dress anywhere. The men performed 
a portion of the labor, packing meat on their horses, and carrying 
water in leather skins & guts. The women at lodges sewing leather.** 


On May 3 the Comanches began arriving, and the delegation 
of Creek Indians headed by General McIntosh went out to meet 
them and escort them to the camp with some show of ceremony. 
This formality was continued for several days in spite of heavy 
rains which brought the flood waters down the Brazos River. 
Some time was occupied in crossing the baggage in canoes and 
swimming their horses. By the time they had reached the en- 
campment there were about two hundred men, women, and 
children. Among them was G. W. Kendall of the New Orleans 
Picayune, who came to witness the extraordinary scenes being 
enacted here. On the evening of. that day, May g, the Indians 
engaged in a dance for the entertainment of all those present. 
Part of those dancing were Tonkawa Indians, who sang loudly 
to the beating of a drum and who danced until sunrise the next 
morning. Hicks described the event: 


This dance consisted of men and women all singing three and four 
feet deep and from ten to twenty in length. Every moving creature 
appeared to be in animation. ... 

Since writing the above, the dance was continued by the Lipans 
& Tonks consisting of a squadron of singers, men and drum, rattling 
gourd, and beating on a couple of raw bison skins keeping time with 
the song. The dance was by the women in front & some girls with a 
slow step, one foot down and the other so as to make a rocking motion 
of the females, enlivened every few minutes by a shrill yell of the 
females, proceed to and thro the Camanche encampment. This feast 
I am told is given in honor of the Camanches, congratulating them 
in their success in killing a Spaniard. This I term a military Ball or 
War dance.*® 


24Foreman, “Journal of Elijah Hicks,” Chronicles of Oklahoma, XIII, 96. 
25]bid., g7. 
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On May 4, Pochemoquiet (Buffalo Hump) arrived at the 
council ground with four wives, one brave, and one aged man, 
without having seen the messengers sent out last. It appears that 
so far as this chief was committed in regard to a meeting, though 
now over the time fixed, he was in attendance to fulfill his 
engagement. 

On the ninth, the Comanches, headed by Mocochopie with the 
messengers, numbering in all not exceeding 150, were also in 
attendance. Hicks recorded: 


Tuesday 12 May. Arrival of Pah u cah & other Camanche chiefs, 
Kitchies, Wacoes, Witchitaws, & Tewahcanoes appearing about 200 in 
all, & pitched their lodges around ours, which now appeared like the 

encampment of a large army. 
' All the Indians present to an interview in the shed prepared 
for the meeting. All the delegations sat there and Comrs. nearly 
in middle. The pipe of Peace was offered by the Comrs. & smoked 
by all the chiefs. 

Comrs. then informed meeting that they had been sent by the 
Prest. to see them & meet them in friendship. They were glad to see 
them & thanked them for so full attendance. Interpreter Jim Shaw, 
for Camanches. Lewis Sanchez in Caddo & Spanish. Comrs. then 
informed them that they would meet them tomorrow and deliver to 
them the talk of the F. U. S. at g o’clock. Meeting Adj.** 


On the twelfth Pahaucah, Comanche chief, the Wichitas and 
their bands arrived, and on the thirteenth commissioners sub- 
mitted outlines of a proposition for a treaty of peace and friend- 
ship, boundary, and exchange of prisoners and the payment of 
annuities. The meeting was as large as was necessary and liberally 
represented Comanches, Wichitas with their bands, and Caddoes 
also with their bands. According to Hicks: 


There was also a 4th party consisting of Tonkawas and Lipans, 
but nothing more than the fragments of the tribe, the major part 
having expatriated themselves and merged into different Comanche 
bands. The linguists were Jim Shaw, John Conner, Del., and Jesse 
Chisholm, a Cherokee, all speaking English and Camanche; Lewis 
Sanchez, a Spaniard, in English and Spanish, the former rendered 
into Spanish to the Cadoe Spanish linguist and then into Caddoe, 
at the same time to the Tonkawa and Lipan chiefs speaking Spanish, 
and then into their language. For the Witchetaws and Wacoes, & c., 


26] bid. 
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Nancy in English and Witchetaw. I was requested by the commis- 
sioners to address the audience, and make the following remarks: 
To Pochemoquiet, Pahuacah, Mocochpae, Camanche chiefs and all 


others. 

Brothers: two moons ago, we met at the Peak and took each other 
by the hands, and interchanged friendly talks; and I have been 
waiting here since to meet you again and conclude our business. I 
am happy to meet you again. I feel towards you as my own brothers, 
all of the aboriginal race, and having the same blood, which belong 
to this land. Therefore what we have to say cannot deceive you, 
because I am an Indian, and my feelings are on your side. My 
motives are true.** 


The treaty as finally agreed to on May 16, 1846, was captioned 
by the commissioners, 


ARTICLES of a treaty made and concluded at Council Springs, in 
the county of Robinson, Texas, near the Brazos river, the 15th day 
of May, A. b., 1846, between P. M. Butler and M. G. Lewis, com- 
missioners on the part of the United States, of the one part, and the 
chiefs, counsellors and warriors of the Comanche, Ioni, Anadaca, 
Cadoe, Lepan, Tonkawa, Keechy, Tahwahcarro, Wichita, and Waco 
tribes of Indians, and their associate bands, in behalf of their said 
tribes, on the other part.?* 


It was signed by mark by twenty-four Comanches, six Wacos, 
eight Kichaei, eleven Tonkawa, five Wichita, nine ‘““Towakarros.” 
It was signed also by two secretaries, Thomas J. Wilson and Isaac 
H. Duval, and witnessed by Robert S. Neighbors, Hugh Rose, 
John H. Rollins, Thomas J. Smith, and E. Morehouse, and by 
mark by interpreters Louie Sanchez, John Conner, and Jim Shaw. 

The treaty contained fourteen articles covering a number of 
important points touching the relations of the Texas Indians with 
the white people and with the government. In Article I, the 
Indians acknowledged themselves to be under the protection of 
the United States and no other power and in the next article 
conceded the United States to have sole and exclusive right to 
regulate trade among them. 

In Article IV they agreed to deliver up to the superintendent 
of Indian Affairs all captives, whether whites or negroes, to deliver 


27Foreman, “Journal of Elijah Hicks,” Chronicles of Oklahoma, XIII, 97. 
28Executive Document 13, 29th Cong., 1st Sess. 
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up to the government any member of their tribes guilty of 
murder or robbery committed on a citizen of the United States, 
and to cease stealing horses from United States citizens. They 
conceded to the government the right to locate trading houses 
and Indian agencies within the areas occupied by the tribes. The 
most important provision was that in Article X, by which the 
Indians agreed to a permanent peace with the United States and 
mutually to forgive and forget all animosities. The Indians agreed 
also to maintain friendly relations with the other Indian tribes 
residing upon the Arkansas, Missouri, and Red rivers. The 
government promised to send blacksmiths among them to repair 
their guns and farming utensils. 

The Indians agreed to select a delegation of Comanches to 
accompany the commissioners to Washington in order that they 
might acquire some idea of the friendship and power of the 
government they were dealing with. There was considerable sick- 
ness in Butler’s party, and after the treaty negotiations were 
completed, Butler himself was too ill to begin his return and 
accompany Lewis, who departed for Washington with the treaty 
and with the delegation of Comanches. Butler went first to New 
Orleans, where he took a steamboat and began his ascent of the 
Mississippi River. By July 3, he had progressed no farther than 
Louisville, where he wrote an interesting letter to the commis- 
sioner of Indian affairs, in which he detailed some of the diffi- 
culties that beset the commissioners in their efforts to make a 
treaty, to explain delays and consequent additional expense 
which had made the commissioners targets of criticism by officials 
in Washington, who had little understanding of the situation. 
This interesting letter is much too long for inclusion here, par- 
ticularly since Lewis, on July 13, at the Globe Hotel in Wash- 
ington, wrote another long and interesting letter of the same 
tenor, which accompanied the treaty itself then transmitted by 
Lewis. The two commissioners also joined in a long and detailed 
report to the commissioner of Indian affairs, dated August 6, 
1845.79 

29These reports are to be seen in the National Archives. The letters appear in 
House Document 76, 29th Cong., 2nd Sess. The separate Butler and Lewis reports 


and the treaty appear in Executive Document 13, 29th Cong., 1st Sess. The treaty is 
in Charles J. Kappler, Indian Affairs: Laws and Treaties (Washington, 1903), II, 
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Four John Greggs of Texas 


HOWARD T. DIMICK 
I 


HERE were four early settlers in Texas, in the period of 

1820-1856, who bore the name John Gregg. So far as is 

known from available records, each of them signed him- 
self simply John Gregg, using no middle name nor initial by 
which one of them might be distinguished from another. 

The appearance in the annals of Texas of these Greggs with 
identical Christian names has caused some confusion in the minds 
of Texans who have found it difficult to place each of them in 
‘his proper period and role. It is the purpose of this account, 
therefore, to severalize these four Johns of the Gregg family, and 
to remove, at least to some extent, the current misapprehensions 
of their identity, relationship, and participation in Texas history.’ 

The earliest John Gregg in Texas, and one of the earliest Gregg 
settlers in the Southwest, is known variously as John Gregg of 
Hopkins County, of Sulphur Fork Prairie, and of Sulphur Bluff. 
He died near Sulphur Bluff on October 3, 1849, at the age of 
approximately sixty-nine years and after a residence in Texas of 


1In the preparation of this article, the writer has drawn widely from primary 
and secondary sources. Several of the sources are cited in the footnotes, but the 
cited sources by no means represent the full scope of the research work, or the 
available records, combined in the family history of these Greggs. 

Special acknowledgment is due to several persons and institutions for courteous 
assistance. For aid in obtaining records the following have been of more than 
passing helpfulness: 

Mrs. Marie Bankhead Owen, director, and the Alabama Department of Archives 
and History; Miss Harriet Smither, state archivist, and the Texas State Library 
and Archives; Mrs. Guy Blount, Stephen F. Austin State Teachers College, Nacog- 
doches; Mrs. Hoxie H. Thompson (Goree Gregg Thompson), Trinity; Mr. Frank 
Gregg, Birthright, Texas; Mrs. Henry W. Samford (Alice Ezell Samford), Alberta, 
Virginia; Mrs. Louise P. Bosworth, a granddaughter of Endymion Baker Gregg’s, 
New York City; Mrs. Alice Wallace (Mrs. W. E. Wallace), Shreveport, Louisiana; 
Dr. William C. Cumming, Marshall, Texas; the Shreve-Memorial Library and 
Miss Virginia Walker of the staff, Shreveport, and the Hill Memorial Library, 
Louisiana State University; the photostatic departments of the Library of Congress, 
Virginia State Library, and the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 

For the use of certain of the Gregg and Wilson family papers, Mr. George Gregg 
Dimick, Shreveport, Louisiana; for the loan of valuable maps of early Texas, Mr. 
Lawrence Foster, Tuscaloosa, Alabama; and for certain family data, Dr. W. A. 
Evans, Aberdeen, and Rev. J. Lundy Sykes, Macon, Mississippi. 
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about twenty-nine years. Many of his descendants are now living 
in Texas, especially in the area which is now Hopkins County. 
Others are living in California, Virginia, New York, and else- 
where, and the branches of this genarch are widely scattered and 
ramified in America. 

John Gregg of Sulphur Bluff was born near Petersburg, Vir- 
ginia, on December 3, 1780, the son of Jacob Gregg and Polly 
Hatcher. Polly Hatcher was an English girl who came to the 
colonies at an undetermined date.* 

Jacob Gregg was a grandson of William Gregg I [William the 
Quaker] who came to the American colonies in the period 1680- 
1682 and was living in Delaware in 1684.‘ It has been related 
that William Gregg came to the colonies with William Penn, 
whom he had met in the lead mines of Northern Ireland, but 
that tale is no doubt apocryphal.® It will be recalled that, when - 
William Penn set sail for America in the ship Welcome on Sep- 
tember 1, 1682, he took with him to the colonies about one hun- 
dred would-be settlers, most of whom were from his own neigh- 
borhood in England. On the other hand, there was direct emi- 
gration from Ulster Ireland to America after the time of Crom- 
well. It is more probable that William Gregg emigrated directly 
from Ireland and landed at New Castle, Delaware, from which 
incident he is sometimes referred to as William Gregg of New 
Castle.® 


*Gregg family records in possession of the writer. 

3Josiah Gregg, Diary and Letters: Southwestern Enterprises, 1840-1847 (Norman, 
1941), 74 mn. Cited hereinafter as Diary and Letters, I. The genealogical records 
show that Polly Hatcher came from England. Among the genealogical records 
pertaining to this line those of Mrs. Louise P. Bosworth are especially helpful. 

4Henry C. Conrad, History of the State of Delaware (3 vols.; Wilmington, 1908) , 
II, 462; Biographical and Genealogical History of the State of Delaware (2 vols.; 
Chambersburg, 1899), I, 640-641; Dictionary of American Biography (20 vols. 
and index; New York, 1928-1937), VII, 598. 

5This tale and others are current in Gregg family lore, but most of them have 
no weight as history. 

6Alexander Gregg, History of The Old Cheraws (Columbia, South Carolina, 
1925) , 86-87. The Scottish settlement in Ulster Ireland began about 1600. At first 
it was essentially a migration of lowland Scots from the shires south of the 
Firth of Forth, but later on there were many Highlanders in Ireland. 

Intermarriage between the early Lowlanders and the Irish established a Scotch- 
Irish colony in Ireland centering at Londonderry. 

In the colonies Pennsylvania was a favored area of settlement among the Scotch- 
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Jacob Gregg was born in Delaware on December 28, 1737, the 
son of William Gregg II and Margery Hinkey [Hinke or Heinke]. 
Margery was the daughter of a German scientist named Herman 
Hinkey [Hinke or Heinke]. Jacob was one of several brothers 
among whom were (Old) Harman, Joshua, Abraham (a half 
brother) , and William Gregg III.’ It is probable that the Chris- 
tian name Harman was originally Herman, but the descendants 
have corrupted it to Harmon. 

Jacob and Polly had a large family born here and there as 
they moved from place to place in the colonies and states. At one 
time or another they lived in North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky, Illinois, and perhaps Missouri, and finally Jacob 
died in Arkansas.* It is not known at what period John Gregg 
parted company with his parents; but in 1806 he was living near 
Edwardsville, Illinois, and had married Catherine Grotts of IIl- 
inois on January 8 of that year. He remained in Illinois for some 
twelve years after his marriage, and he and Catherine raised a 
family of five children, namely, William, Mary, Samuel, Jacob, 
and Rebecca. Another child, Malinda, died in infancy.® 

According to family records, John Gregg about the year 1818 
decided to leave Illinois and to find a home in the new South- 
west. Where he went first after his migration began is not known, 
but in the year 1820 he had located in Texas near the forks of 
Sulphur River,’® in an area which later came to be known as 
Sulphur Fork Prairie." By 1819 there were scattered settlers along 


Irish because of its upland topography which they preferred to the marshy coastal 
country. From Pennsylvania Scotch-Irish families spread south and west. See Henry 
Jones Ford, The Scotch-Irish in America (Princeton, 1915), 90, 156, 261. 

7TDelaware Archives: Military and Naval Records (5 vols., Wilmington, 1911- 
1916), III, 1058. It is probable that there were other half brothers besides 
Abraham. 

8Records in the possession of Mrs. Louise P. Bosworth give Van Buren, Arkansas, 
as the place of Jacob Gregg’s death. 

*Gregg family records. 

10Entrance Certificate No. 814, Republic of Texas (December 11, 1835), in 
Nacogdoches Archives. In this certificate James E. Hopkins attests that John Gregg 
had been a resident of Texas since the year 1820. Gregg was an earlier settler 
than Hopkins, and it is certain that Hopkins obtained his information directly 
from Gregg. It is probable that Hopkins County was named for the family of 
James E. Hopkins. 

11Josiah Gregg, Diary and Letters, I, 74-88. 
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Red River on the Arkansas side,’* some of whom had crossed 
into Texas. The area selected by John Gregg was a wilderness in 
which there were occasional inhabitants besides the Indians. A 
few white settlers had entered Texas by way of Louisiana, prob- 
ably thinking that they were on American soil, and it is a rea- 
sonable inference that some of them near the Louisiana line be- 
lieved themselves to be within the boundaries of Louisiana. 

At that period an area between the Sabine and Red rivers was 
designated the Neutral Ground," claimed both by Spain and 
the United States; but the boundaries of the Neutral Ground 
were not commonly known, and early maps show that the area 
was understood to extend between the Sabine and Red rivers, 
where the Sabine swings west along parallel 32°, thence north- 
west toward its head, and the northwestward swing of Red River 
near parallel 34°.* Some of the early settlers in this area believed 
that they were in American territory. 

The Great National Road from Missouri to Davidsonville 
(Arkansas Territory) was not yet extended to Red River, but by 
1820 emigrants to the Southwest were getting through to Texas 
in family groups. John Gregg’s family soon had backwoods 
neighbors along the Sulphur River.** In 1820 there was no set- 
tlement near Red River of any size, but by 1830 there was one 
on the Texas side which, by 1832, had become the village of 
Jonesboro.** Although the genealogical records frequently men- 
tion Clarksville as a town near which John Gregg settled, there 
was no village of Clarksville until about 1834.7 


12Josiah Shinn, Pioneers and Makers of Arkansas (Little Rock, 1908), 140 ff. 

13]. Villasana Haggard, “The House of Barr and Davenport” in the Southwestern 
Historical Quarterly, XLIX (1945), 66-88; J. V. Haggard, “The Neutral Ground 
Between Louisiana and Texas,” in the Louisiana Historical Quarterly, XXVIII 
(1945), 1002-1004. 

The Neutral Ground was infested with squatters from about 1805 to the 
beginning of the Republic of Texas. Early denizens were driven out .more than 
once, but invariably they or others returned to the area, so that it was never 
wholly free of undesirables and illegal entrants during the period 1805-1837. 

14Map of Texas to accompany H. Yoakum’s History of Texas from Its First — 
Settlement in 1685 to Its Annexation to the United States in 1846 (2 vols.; New 
York, 1855). 

15Josiah Shinn, Pioneers and Makers of Arkansas, 104. 

16H. Yoakum mentions Jonesboro as extant in 1832. 

17The settlement at Clarksville took place more than a decade after John 
Gregg had settled at Sulphur Fork Prairie. Although early maps show Clarksville, 
the writer has been unable to find it on any map of Texas earlier than 1836. 
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After John Gregg left Illinois, his family was increased by the 
birth of five children: Milton, Matilda, Josiah, Sabiah, and 
Louisa Gregg, all of whom were born in Texas except Milton.** 
Josiah and Sabiah were twins. Josiah was named for that other 
and more famous Josiah Gregg, Santa Fe trader and author of a 
famous work on the commerce of the prairies.” Josiah, the name- 
sake, was himself a remarkable person who had talents similar 
to those of his eminent kinsman. With only a few years of ele- 
mentary schooling in the backwoods of Red River County, he 
spoke good English acquired by reading a chapter of the Bible 
every day, and he understood and spoke German, French, and 
Spanish. It is said of him that he could always outdo the minister 
when speaking publicly or when offering a prayer in church.” 

After the death of his first wife, John Gregg married a second 
time, uniting with Mary Fleming, a widow, on June 7, 1840, in 
Texas. There is no available record of children of this marriage, 
if any there were. 

It is probable that some of John Gregg’s descendants took part 
in such events as the Texas Revolution, the Mexican War, and 
the Civil War. Unfortunately, however, these Greggs have not 
preserved family papers and records and, in consequence, little 
or nothing is known about their participation.** 


II 


- Among the early Gregg settlers in Texas there was one who is 
best referred to in this account as Sheriff John Gregg. He was 
the son of Samuel Gregg of Virginia, who moved to Greene 
County, Tennessee, about 1785, after having been a soldier in the 


18Gregg family records. Milton Gregg’s place of birth is unknown, but he might 
have been born in Illinois. 

19Josiah Gregg, Commerce of the Prairies: or the Journal of a Santa Fé Trader, 
During Eight Expeditions Across the Great Western Prairies, and a Residence of 
Nearly Nine Years in Northern Mexico (2 vols.; New York, 1844) . 

20Gregg family reminiscence. John Gregg is buried in the old Gregg cemetery 
near Sulphur Bluff, Hopkins County, one of the earliest Gregg burying grounds 
of the Southwest. 

A few years ago [1938] this old cemetery of historic interest was in a deplorable 
condition of decay and neglect. Most of the monuments had been broken, and the 
cemetery was being used as a cow pasture. 

21Frank Gregg of Birthright, Texas, has made a prolonged effort to learn the 
history of his branch. 
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American Revolution.** The name of Sheriff John Gregg’s mother 
is not given in the available records. Samuel Gregg was the son 
of Henry Gregg of Augusta County, Virginia, and was born about 
1756.28 He had besides John three other sons: Henry, Samuel, 
and Ellis Gregg; and it is probable that there were also daughters. 

Sheriff John Gregg was born about 1795 and was approximately 
twenty years of age when his father settled in North Alabama 
near the town of Moulton, afterwards the county seat of Law- 
rence County. The original counties of North Alabama were 
organized as such in 1818, the year before Alabama became a 
state, and it was about that time that John Gregg married Sarah 
Bigham, daughter of Samuel Bigham of Bigham’s Spring, after- 
wards called Hickman’s Spring and then Pond Spring.?> Samuel 
Bigham was an early and prominent settler of North Alabama, 
who served a term as a member of the Alabama legislature.** 

John Gregg had early evinced a liking for the atmosphere of 
the courts, and in 1826 he became the third clerk of court of 
Lawrence County, serving one term without brilliance but with 
unremitting attention to duty.*7 In 1830 he succeeded Bolling 
B. Burnet as sheriff and undertook the maintenance of law and 
order in Lawrence County among the many ruffians and drunken 
brawlers of that pioneer day.”* 

The incident which established his control over ruffianism at 
Moulton is related by Saunders.*® John, a handsome and power- 
ful man, had a quiet and modest demeanor which was deceptive 
to the miscreants of a “bull ring” which met on the McMahon 


22Revolutionary pension roll in Report from the Secretary of War ... in Rela- 
tion to the Pension Establishment of the United States, Senate Document 514, 23rd 
Cong., ist Sess. [Serial No. 249] (Washington, 1835); Roll of Revolutionary 
Soldiers of Alabama, Alabama Archives. 

23Thomas McAdory Owen, History of Alabama and Dictionary of Alabama 
Biography (4 vols.; Chicago, 1921), III, 704. The age of Samuel Gregg is estimated 
from the pension roll and other records. He was about seventy-seven years old 
in 1833. 

24Albert J. Pickett, History of Alabama, and Incidentally of Georgia and Mis- 
sissippi, from the Earliest Period (2 vols.; Charleston, 1851), II, 376. 

25James Edmonds Saunders, Early Settlers of Alabama (New Orleans, 1899) , 65. 

26Ibid., 65, 197. 

27Ibid., 65. 

28Ibid., 65, ff. 

29] bid. 
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corner in Moulton. For days on end they had met on that corner, 
causing great annoyance to the court across the street with their 
incessant noises. At times the chawbacons would vary their drunk- 
en laughter and hoots with imitations of a bellowing bull— 
whence the term “bull ring.” At length some of them became so 
bold as to enter the courthouse. The judge ordered one of them 
to jail for creating a disturbance in the courtroom, and Sheriff 
Gregg started away with the miscreant to lock him up. At that 
point some of the disturber’s friends undertook to rescue him 
from Gregg’s custody. Gregg promptly knocked one of the ruffians 
to the brick floor, and then turning to the court said, “If Your 
Honor please, here is a man who is interfering.”* As the result 
of the interference a shout of laughter put an end to the rowdy 
pretensions of the “bull ring.” 

In 1835 Sheriff John Gregg left Alabama and went to Texas 
to take part in the revolution against Mexican rule. He entered 
Texas in company with W. D. Thomason, John Wren, James 
Ellis, James McDaniel, Humphrey Montgomery, Farney Smith, 
and several others from North Alabama. They reached Texas 
only a short time before the arrival of the Red Rovers from 
Courtland (Lawrence County), who had been organized and 
equipped by Dr. John Shackleford of Moulton.** All of them 
were in the fighting which ensued, and James Ellis, who had 
joined the Red Rovers in Texas, was among those murdered at 
Goliad.*? 

When the independence of Texas had been won, John Gregg 
decided to settle in the Republic. Early in 1840 he was living 
on a farm near the Brazos River crossing of the old San Antonio 
and Nacogdoches Road.** He had sent for his family in Alabama 
and was awaiting the arrival of his wife and sons. 

On a day in January, 1841, his family had reached a locality 
along the old Nacogdoches Road about fifty miles northeast of 
the Brazos River crossing.** On that day a party of Indians 
(Keechyes or Caddoes) had been following two wagons which 


30] bid. 

31] bid., 207-208. 

327 bid., 209. 

33Josiah Gregg, Diary and Letters, I, 112. 
34] bid., 112 ff. 
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were moving northeast loaded with corn. When the Indians at- 
tacked the wagons, the white wagoner and a negro helper fled 
and escaped. As the wagoner reached the top of a hill, he saw 
the Gregg wagons approaching from the opposite direction, and 
he immediately shouted to the Gregg party to get out their guns 
as Indians were at hand. A negro in one of the Gregg wagons 
shouted back that the Greggs were unarmed. The Indians under- 
stood enough English to know the helplessness of the party, and 
they attacked and sacked the Gregg wagons, killing and scalping 
Sarah Gregg and her oldest son who attempted to defend her.*° 
The name of this brave boy is not reported, nor the name of 
another son who was wounded by an arrow but who escaped 
death. The youngest boy, Henry Gregg, about six years old, was 
captured and carried off to an Indian camp. For months after- 
wards his father did not know what had become of him; but in 
December, 1841, John Gregg had received news of his son who 
had been carried to Jouett’s by some white traders. There the 
boy was restored to his father’s care.** 

So far as can be determined, Sheriff John Gregg’s branch of 
the family was not related to the other Greggs mentioned in this 
account. When Josiah Gregg, the Santa Fe trader, visited Sheriff 
Gregg in the winter of 1841, he could not establish a relationship 
between his own family and that of Sheriff Gregg’s.** But too 
much importance should not be attached to that fact because the 
research into the Gregg family in America is not finished. The 
place of burial of this Gregg pioneer in Texas is not known at 
this time. His descendants lived in East Texas for years after his 
death,** and it is believed that some of them still live there. 


III 


Colonel John Gregg, who is sometimes confused with General 
John Gregg, was the son of Harmon [Harman] Gregg and 
Susannah Schmelzer [Schmeltzer]. Harman was a son of Jacob 


113. 

bid. 

37Jbid., 112. 

38See the public records of Burleson, Grimes, and other counties of that area. 
An unidentified John Gregg appears in the public records of Freestone County 
in 1866. 
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Gregg and Polly Hatcher, already mentioned in Section I, and 
was an older brother of John Gregg of Sulphur Bluff, having 
been born in Knox County, Tennessee, in 1774. 

Colonel John Gregg was born in Tennessee on April 25, 1800,"° 
the second son of his father’s large family. He was about twelve 
years of age when his parents moved to the area of Howard 
County, Missouri, in 1812. John was three years younger than 
David Gregg and was six years older than Josiah Gregg, his 
favorite younger brother. In this large family the lifelong con- 
geniality of John and Josiah Gregg was noteworthy, and the two 
brothers kept in touch with each other until Josiah’s departure 
from the Trinity River settlements of California in 1849 with 
an exploration party seeking a bay at the mouth of the Trinity 
River.*° 

About 1824 Jacob Gregg, a younger brother of John’s, had 
traveled to Santa Fe, then in Northern Mexico, on a business 
venture, and during the next two or three years John also became 
a Santa Fe visitor*? and crossed the western prairies with several 
expeditions, fighting Indians and engaging in the most adven- 
turous form of the mercantile business before becoming a partner 
in the more prosaic firm of Pickett and Gregg at Van Buren, 
Arkansas.*? It has not been possible to determine whether John 
Gregg’s title of colonel was military or merely honorary in the 
Southern sense. If it were the latter, it may have begun while 
he was a resident of Marshall, Texas, as ‘‘colonel” was a popular 
form of address for elderly men at Marshall. It is probable that 
Colonel John Gregg visited Texas at an early date of which no 
record has been preserved. 

38The date of birth is taken from the monument of Colonel John Gregg in the 


cemetery at Marshall, Texas. John Gregg’s family Bible, after his death, was sent 
by Mrs. Mary Garth Gregg to relatives then in Texas. It has not as yet been located. 

40John Gregg to Dr. George Englemann, December 24, 1850; Josiah Gregg, 
Diary and Letters, I, 378; Josiah Gregg, Diary and Letters: Excursions in Mexico 
and California, 1847-1850 (Norman, 1944), 361 ff. Cited hereinafter as Diary and 
Letters, II. 

41Josiah Gregg, Diary and Letters, I, 126-127. 

42Ibid., 73. John and Josiah Gregg to the Commanding Officer of the Escort of 
Dragoons for the Santa Fe Caravan, May 12, 1839, New Mexico Historical Review, 
XXII, 276, 315. 

This was John’s last known trip to Santa Fe and the only one on which it is 
known that he accompanied his brother, Josiah Gregg. 
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In 1840, after he became the junior partner of Pickett and 
Gregg, he married Martha Eliza McClellan** of Short Moun- 
tain, Arkansas. Martha Eliza’s mother was a daughter of Gov- 
ernor John Sevier of Tennessee, and the McClellan family— 
originally from Virginia—had moved to Tennessee and then to 
Arkansas.** 

In September, 1841, John Gregg, then living at Van Buren, 
Arkansas, joined his brother Josiah at the home of their uncle, 
John Gregg of Sulphur Bluff near Clarksville, ‘Texas. From 
Clarksville the two brothers made a trip through the eastern 
part of the Republic which at that time was in a tumultuous 
condition brought on by vigilante rule.** 

After Texas became a Republic, many undesirables and crim- 
inals who had found a retreat and sanctuary in the Neutral 
Ground crossed the Sabine River and settled in Texas, especially 
in the neighborhoods of Shelbyville and San Augustine. By 1839 
San Augustine and vicinity had become the environment of many 
lawless characters, with frequent homicides and other crimes. In 
1840 vigilantes began to operate in the eastern part of the 
Republic. At Clarksville, in the early months of 1841, they had 
begun a campaign of regulation which resulted in the whipping 
of several miscreants and the hanging of three or four others. 
The vigilantes of Shelby County were organized the following 
year as Regulators by Charles W. Jackson, wanted in Texas for 
a homicide. Organization of the Moderators of San Augustine 
County followed that of the Regulators. Since some of the vigi- 
lantes were themselves criminals, their activities caused a wide- 
spread feeling of fear, and by 1841 citizens who ventured far 
away from home went well armed and strange travelers were 
~ 43Gregg family records give her first name as Martha, although she was usually 
called “Eliza.” 


44Oliver Taylor, Historic Sullivan, A History of Sullivan County, Tennessee 
(Bristol, 1909), 111, 121, 145, 162-163, 208. 

45Howard T. Dimick, “Visits of Josiah Gregg to Louisiana, 1841-1847,” in the 
Louisiana Historical Quarterly, XXIX, 3-11; Josiah Gregg, Diary and Letters, 
I, 84-91. 

While at the home of his uncle in August, 1841, Josiah Gregg visited Ferry 
(Caddo) Lake, stopping at Smithland, then a new settlement on a bluff over- 
looking the lake. At that time Gregg learned that Jefferson was a proposed site 
on which to build a town about eight miles west on Cypress Bayou. There was 
expectation at that time that the head of the lake could be made navigable as 
far up as the proposed site of Jefferson. 
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looked on with suspicion.*® The following description of condi- 
tions at and near Marshall by a visitor to Texas a year or two 
later, after the beginning of the Regulator-Moderator war, is of 
historic interest: 


' I will state that to my knowledge, in the county of Harrison, in 
Texas, is a small stream, or bayou, known as “Widow’s Creek,” and 
upon its side, within a distance of five miles, are living ... twenty- 
five widows whose husbands were all slain in this unnatural warfare 
[of Regulators and Moderators]. ... 

Marshall is the shire town of the county, and it would strike a 
member of the Peace Congress with amazement, could he but see 
the appearance of the men who visit it upon a public day, armed as 
they are verily to the teeth. I remember a peaceable-looking, old, 
grey-headed personage, riding in, one fine morning, with no imple- 
ments of war visible, except a double-barrel and a bowie knife, and 
the loungers remarked that he was rather poorly provided for and 
“wouldn’t stand more than half a chance.” 


John and Josiah Gregg left Clarksville about September 15, 
1841, with a drove of mules which they intended to sell to the 
Cajuns along the bayous west of Baton Rouge and New Orleans 
in Louisiana. They took the road south through Nacogdoches 
County to Overton, turned southeast near Minden, and entered 
Shelby County, going on to Shelbyville and the ferry east of 
Hamilton. There they crossed into Louisiana and went on to 
Natchitoches and Alexandria, and down Bayous Teche, Vermil- 
lion, and Boeuf. From this visit to Louisiana Colonel John Gregg 
returned to Van Buren in late October and continued to live 
there until 1844. 

His second child, a daughter named Alla, was born in Caddo 
Parish, Louisiana, on July 7, 1844, while he and his family were 
living on a rented place about eight miles west of Shreveport.** 
In November of that year he bought a plantation of four hun- 


46H. Yoakum, History of Texas, I, 439; George Louis Crocket, Two Centuries 
in East Texas; A History of San Augustine County and Surrounding Territory 
(Dallas, 1932), 194 ff; J. Villasana Haggard, “The House of Barr and Davenport” 
in the Southwestern Historical Quarterly, XLIX, 66-88; J. V. Haggard, ‘““The Neu- 


tral Ground Between Louisiana and Texas, 1806-1821,” in the Louisiana Historical 
Quarterly, XXVIII, 1049 ff.; John H. Reagan, Memoirs (New York, 1906), 38 ff£.; 
Philip Paxton, A Stray Yankee in Texas (New York, 1853), 315-326. 

47[bid., 325. Charles W. Jackson, an unsavory character, had been a merchant 
at Shreveport, Louisiana, before moving to Texas. 

48Josiah Gregg, Diary and Letters, I, 146. 
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dred acres,*® located about five miles southwest of Shreveport and 
near the Texas highway, which he named Rockwell.*° He added 
about three hundred acres to his land and operated as a small 
planter and stock raiser, using fourteen negro slaves on his place. 

By 1851 Shreveport had become a sizeable town known as 
“the graveyard of the South” because of the yearly mortality 
from epidemic fevers and other diseases.°* Perhaps John Gregg 
felt the need of a less urban and more healthful neighborhood, 
for, early in 1856, he moved to Texas. There during a period of 
about eight years he resided at several localities and for a con- 
siderable part of the time in Southeast Texas near Houston.** The 
Civil War and the emancipation of the negroes put an end to 
his vocation of planter, and about the first of the year 1864 he 
moved to Marshall and there engaged in business for a decade." 
In 1866 he lost both of his daughters, Alla and Nola Gregg New- 
ton, within a few months of each other, and in 1869 his wife 
perished when the steamboat Stonewall was destroyed by fire in 
Red River below Shreveport.*® 

Marshall during the period of his residence was a Gregg family 
center. There he found three cousins living with their families: 
George Gammon Gregg, Endymion Baker Gregg, and Nathan 
Gamble Gregg, brothers. The first two of these cousins had kept 
in touch with John Gregg’s family, and George Gammon Gregg 
as a young man had thought of joining one of Josiah Gregg’s 
Santa Fe expeditions. In 1866 another cousin, Edward Pearsall 


49Public Records (transfers) of Caddo Parish, Louisiana. 

50Josiah Gregg, Diary and Letters, Il, 170. It is probable that this name was 
given the plantation several years after its purchase. 

51Public records of Caddo Parish, Louisiana. When John Gregg sold his planta- 
tion on December 24, 1855, it consisted of 710 acres—still a small plantation. 

52Shreveport had a population of about two thousand in 1851. It was referred 
to as “the graveyard of the South” in De Bow’s Southern and Western Review, 
Vol. I; Josiah Gregg, Diary and Letters, Il, 168-170, 174, 360. 

Other Southern towns and cities were visited by yellow fever epidemics at that 
period, and it is doubtful that Shreveport had a higher mortality per capita than 
several other places. 

53Gregg family reminiscence. 

54Public records of Harrison County, Texas. 

55John Gregg’s wife was en route from New Orleans to Shreveport on October 
29, 1869, when the steamboat fire occurred. Family reminiscence has it that the 
news of her death was delayed in reaching Marshall and that there was difficulty 
in recovering her body from the river. 
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Gregg, moved to Marshall. Edward Pearsall Gregg, then a young 
lawyer, was a younger brother of John Gregg of Lawrence Coun- 
ty, Alabama, afterwards General John Gregg of Texas. There 
were also at Marshall during the period 1864-1874 several Greggs 
whose relationship, if any, is not known. Among them were C. 
M. Gregg, Samuel Gregg, Jack Gregg, and Nora Gregg. 

In 1874 as an old man Colonel John Gregg returned to Lou- 
isiana and bought a small farm near the suburbs of Shreveport.** 
So far as is known, he lived there until 1880, when he went to 
Aberdeen, Mississippi, to make his home with the family of Mrs. 
Mary Garth Gregg, widow of General John Gregg." He died at 
Aberdeen on April 13, 1887. The Marshall Messenger, April 15, 
1887, in a funeral notice referred to him as “an old Texan” who 
was being buried in the Marshall cemetery.** 


IV 


In 1780 Nathan and James Gregg of Virginia settled in Sulli- 
van County, Tennessee, with several other Virginia families. 
Nathan and James were two of four brothers who, according to 


Gregg family tradition, were descended from William Gregg I 
of Delaware.** Nathan Gregg married Annis Gamble, and James 


56Public records of Caddo Parish, Louisiana. 


57It is believed that a tornado on April 10, 1880, destroyed the home of John 
Gregg in Caddo Parish, leaving him in such straitened circumstances that he 
was compelled to go to Aberdeen, Mississippi, at the invitation of Mrs. Mary 
Garth Gregg. He was then about eighty years of age. 

Maurice G. Fulton, who edited Josiah Gregg’s Diary and Letters, I and II, claims 
[1, 387] to have found the graves of John Gregg and his family in a cemetery 
at Paris, Texas. John’s family lot in the Marshall cemetery was purchased about 
1866, and is still there. Fulton’s statement that Mrs. Gregg perished in the Mis- 
sissippi River is another of the errors in his annotations. 


58The lot is located on the southwest side of the Marshall cemetery. Low brick 
masonry, supporting an iron fence, surrounds the four graves. At the south end 
of the lot there are iron gates, above which an iron plate bears the 
following legend: “John Gregg’s Family Burying Ground, 1871.” The phrase 
“family burying ground,” applied to a plot in a town cemetery in which there 
were in 1871 a hundred other family plots, is of interest. Of itself it is a good 
identification of Colonel John Gregg, a pioneer who loved and preferred the 
backwoods. The inscriptions on the marble slabs of the four graves show that 
John was born in Tennessee and died at Aberdeen, Mississippi. His wife ““M. Eliza 
McClellan” was lost on the steamer Stonewall. His two daughters, Nola and Alla, 
died respectively on August g0 and November 19, 1866. 

59Oliver Taylor, Historic Sullivan: A History of Sullivan County, Tennessee 
(Bristol, Tenn., 1909) , 89, 92, 141, 162, 200. Gregg family tradition makes William 
Gregg I of Delaware the genarch of these Greggs. 
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married Rachel McClellan. James and Rachel had a son, Nathan, 
born in 1795, who settled in Northern Alabama in the period 
1821-1823. About 1824 Nathan Gregg married Sarah Pearsall 
Camp, a young widow then living in Lawrence County, and to 
them were born a daughter, Mary Jané, the oldest child, and 
four sons, James William, John, Edward Pearsall, and Nathan 
McClellan Gregg (Nathan, Jr.) the last in 1833.° John Gregg, 
second son of Nathan and Sarah, afterwards became the famous 
brigadier under Robert E. Lee, and is best referred to as General 
John Gregg. 

General John Gregg was born near Courtland, Lawrence Coun- 
ty, Alabama, on September 2, 1828. It should be pointed out 
that this authentic date of birth, taken from a family Bible,” 
is at variance with the date of birth given in all the current 
biographic sketches of General John Gregg. The error so widely 
published by the biographers is traceable to James Edmonds 
Saunders, whose book appeared about three years after his death 
in 1896. It is probable that the error was typographical and 
escaped the proofreaders. 

Nathan and Sarah Gregg moved to Franklin County, Alabama, 
and in 1836 became connected with La Grange College on La 
Grange Mountain overlooking the Tennessee Valley. All of 
Nathan’s sons were matriculated at La Grange, and three were 
graduated, John with honors in 1847. 

After graduation, John was employed as a teacher of languages 
and mathematics on the faculty of Professor Henry Tutwiler who 
had established a school for boys at Green Springs, Hale County, 
Alabama. His connection with Tutwiler’s school has caused con- 
fusion in biographic accounts, some biographers having mis- 
takenly asserted that John was a graduate of Tutwiler’s school. 

The ancestry of William Gregg I of Delaware is of interest, 
especially in the light of John Gregg’s subsequent career as a 
soldier in the Civil War. By means of mottoes preserved by 
descendants of William Gregg, the genarch, it has been possible 


60Family Bible of Edward Pearsall Gregg. Courtesy of Mrs. H. H. Thompson. 

61Family Bible of John and Mary Garth Gregg. These Bibles are now in the 
possession of the family of E. P. Gregg, Houston, Texas. 

62Thomas McAdory Owen, History of Alabama, III, 704; James Edmonds Saun- 
ders, Early Settlers of Alabama, 11. La Grange College was organized in 1830. 
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to trace William Gregg’s ancestry to Clan Gregor (MacGregor) 
of the Scottish Highlands. The paternity of William Gregg I 
thus goes back to Alpin, an early king of Scots.** 

John Gregg gave up teaching after three years and early in 
1851 began reading law in the office of Chancellor Eggleston D. 
Townes at Tuscumbia. He was prepared for professional work by 
1854, and it was in that year that he settled at Fairfield, Freestone 
County, Texas.°* The town of Fairfield at that period was the 
newly selected county seat of a new county,” and it was not long 
before young Gregg began to make a reputation as a lawyer. He 
did so well that, by 1856, he had acquired property in Fairfield 
and in the county near town." In the summer of 1856 he was 
persuaded to run for the office of judge of the Thirteenth Ju- 
dicial District of Texas. His reputation had grown meanwhile, 
and he was elected on August 4 of that year and was qualified 
on November 14, beginning his service on the bench.” 

In the summer of 1858,°* he returned to Alabama, and mar- 
ried Mary Frances Garth, daughter of Jesse Winston Garth and 
Unity Dandridge, at the Garth home on the outskirts of Decatur. 
His marriage was the culmination of an engagement of several 
years which began with a romance at his first meeting with the 
belle of Decatur. The bride was descended on her mother’s side 
from Lord de la Ware and Sir Alexander Spottswood, both 
colonial governors of Virginia; on her father’s side she was de- 
scended from the Winstons and from a cousin of Patrick Henry’s.® 


83Howard T. Dimick, “Reconsideration of the Death of Josiah Gregg” in New 
Mexico Historical Review, XXII, 275. 

64Garth family reminiscence. By courtesy of Dr. W. A. Evans, Aberdeen, Mis- 
sissippi. 

65Philip Dale Brown, The Early History of Freestone County to 1865 (M.A. 
Thesis, University of Texas, 1925). By courtesy of Miss Harriet Smither, Texas 
State Library and Archives. 

86Public records of Freestone County, Texas. It is probable that John Gregg 
was admitted directly to the bar of Texas, as it was customary in that day for 
young lawyers to be admitted by examination at the place where they wished to 
practice. 

67Election Register of Texas, 1854-1861, No. 259, 8. MS., Texas State Archives, 
Austin. 

68Family Bible of John and Mary Garth Gregg. The date of the marriage is 
August 24, 1858. 

69Unity D. Dancy, manuscript filed in 1913 with the Alabama Archives. 

In the article “Visits of Josiah Gregg to Louisiana, 1841-1847,” in Louisiana 
Historical Quarterly, XXIX, 11, the first name of Mrs. Gregg was omitted as the 
result of a printer’s error. 
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John Gregg served the Thirteenth Judicial District as judge 
until November 15, 1860, when he resigned because of the ap- 
proach of secession and probable hostilities between the sections.” 
He signed the call for the Convention of Secession of Texas and 
was elected a delegate from District 40, comprising Freestone, 
Limestone, and Falls counties." When the Ordinance of Seces- 
sion had been passed in February, 1861, he was sent as a repre- 
sentative of Texas to the Provisional Congress at Montgomery, 
Alabama, where he and Mrs. Gregg became socially popular. 
From Montgomery he went to Richmond when the Confederate 
capital was moved to the banks of James River.” 

At heart John Gregg was not a politician, for he was far too 
conscientious to approve of the wrangling and obstruction of 
demagogues. Besides, he wanted to be in the field with the fight- 
ing men. In September, 1861, understanding that the war would 
be a long one, he returned to Texas, organized the Seventh Texas 
Infantry at his own expense, and marched the regiment to Hop- 
kinsville, Kentucky, to join the forces under General Albert Sid- 
ney Johnston.’? In November the regiment was officially organ- 
ized with Gregg as colonel in command under General Lloyd 
Tilghman." Gregg was promoted to the rank of brigadier gen- 
eral in August, 1862."° 

It is not within the scope of this account to attempt a narrative 
of John Gregg’s military career. That will be the subject of a 
future and lengthy work based on comprehensive research. Suf- 
fice it to say that he was one of the most talented citizen-soldiers 
of the Confederate Army. Without training at West Point, he 


70Election Register of Texas. 

T1Journal of the Secession Convention of Texas, 186r (Austin, 1912), 12, 21, 
79-80, 86. 

72Marcus J. Wright, General Officers of the Confederate Army; Officers of the 
Executive Departments of the Confederate States (New York and Washington, 
1911), 157-183. 

783War of the Rebellion: A Compilation of the Official Records of the Union 
and Confederate Armies (129 vols. and index; Washington, 1880-1901), Ser. I, 
Vol. IV, 524-525. Cited hereinafter a8 Official Records. James Edmonds Saunders, 
Early Settlers of Alabama, 201. 

74Official Records, Ser. I, Vol. IV, 525. 

75Roster of Generals of the Confederate Army, Southern Historical Society 
Papers, appended to Vols. I and II (Richmond, 1876), II, 44. 
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was the equal of any brigadier of the Southern cause by 1864, 
and it is known that he was selected for promotion to the rank 
of major general at the time of his death. He was considered by 
officers close to Robert E. Lee as Lee’s best brigadier in the 
campaign from May to October, 1864.7° He was killed a few 
miles south of Richmond, on the north side of the James River, 
while leading Field’s Division against the Federal lines near the 
New Market road, near Fort Harrison, on October 7, 1864.” 
He is buried in the cemetery at Aberdeen, Mississippi."* 


7é6Douglas S. Freeman, R. E. Lee, A Biography (4 vols.; New York, 1935-1941), 
III, 509 n. 

T7Official Records, Ser. I, Vol. XLII, Pt. I, 852. Report of Robert E. Lee to 
James A. Seddon, October 7, 1864. 

The locale of General Gregg’s death has been a matter of some uncertainty 
because of want of detailed reports as well as the circulation of myths which 
have come to be accepted in some quarters as historical fact. 

78Dr. W. A. Evans, a family friend of Mrs. Gregg’s, has kindly supplied the 
following description of the cemetery lot at Aberdeen. 

In the center of the square (lot) is a shaft with an urn at the top. In the 
north face of the base of the shaft the name Gregg is cut. The inscription 
on the north face of the shaft reads: To the Memory of General John Gregg of 
Texas. A Christian Soldier and Patriot. Born in Lawrence County, Alabama, Sept. 
2, 1828, and Fell Before Richmond in Behalf of Southern Rights and Constitu- 
tional Liberty, Oct. 7, 1864. 

On the west face of the shaft an inscription reads: Mary Frances Garth, Wife 
of General John Gregg. Born Sept. 15, 1828. Died June 15, 1897. This is followed 
by a Biblical passage. 

On the northeast corner of the lot is a simple slab and a small headstone, and 
next to it is a grave with a slab, both having inscriptions similar to those already 


given. 
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Notes and Documents 


W. G. Freeman’s Report on the Eighth Military 


Department 


Edited by M. L. CRIMMINS 
(Continued) 


The floods which detained me at Fort Ewell having partially sub- 
sided, I resumed my journey, June 17th, and reached Fort Merrill, 
distant 87 miles, and in a direction nearly due East, the morning of 
the gist. The road in the first part of its course traverses extensive 
salt marshes, which often become impassible from rains, but changes 
as it approaches Fort Merrill to a rolling prairie and hilly country. 
In dry weather this road is tolerably good, but, at such times, there 
must be a scarcity of water, as few places throughout the route can 
be relied upon except the points where it touches the river—at the 
bend of the Nueces, go miles, and the Rocky Crossing, 59 miles from 
Fort Ewell. 


IV.—Fort MerriLi*!— (Inspected June 21, 1853.) 


This post stands near the south bank of the Nueces river, at the 
point where the San Antonio and Corpus Christi road crosses it, in 
latitude 28° 10 N., and longitude 98° W. It is distant about 100 miles 
S. S. E. from San Antonio, and 60 miles N. W. from Corpus Christi, 
and communicates by express weekly with each of those places. The 
site is high, commanding a fine view of the surrounding country 
which is exempt from overflows of the river. A flat boat is used for 
ferriage, the river not being fordable except in low stages of water. 
Figure A (accompanying) exhibits a rough plan of the post. 

Companies E and I of the Rifle regiment constituted the regular 
garrison of Fort Merrill prior to April 26, 1853, when they were 
transferred to Fort Ewell, leaving behind as guard two non-commis- 
sioned officers and thirteen men, under 2d Lieut. Alexander McRae, 
who was in command at the time of my visit. With this small force 
little was attempted beyond posting a sentinel nightly for the pro- 
tection of the public property. I found the arms and clothing of the 


81Fort Merrill was established on the right bank of the Nueces River, about 
twenty-five miles northwest of Corpus Christi, on December 1, 1855, and its site 
is now the town of Casa Blanca. Hamersley, Complete Army Register, Pt. II, 145; 
Texas Almanac, 1936, p. 127. 
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a. Offrs. Quarters—dressed logs—portico in front—rooms 16 x 18, and 10 ft. halls. 
b. Kitchens to do.—Weather boarding—15 x 20 ft. 

c. Adjutant’s office and Reading Room—weather boarding—14 x 15 ft. 

d. Subsistence & Q.master’s Storerooms, and office—weather boarding. 

e Sutter’s Store—weather boarding. 

f. Company Storerooms-dressed logs—i0 x 12 ft. 

g. Guard House—round logs—16 x 14 ft. (divided into two rooms.) 

h. Quarters (insufficient) for two cos.—dressed logs—each room 40 x 18 ft. 
i. Two Comp.y Kitchens—weatherboarding—16 ft. square each. 

k. Hospital—2 rooms, 18 x go ft. and hall of 10 ft. 

1. Hospital Kitchen—2 rooms—14 feet square. 


m. Stable and yard—outside of stable built of plank—inner side of poles (not 
closed) —roof of tarpaulin. 


n. Corral made of pickets o. Log corn house. 


Note. The post is about 500 yards from Nueces river where it is crossed by the 
San Antonio road. 
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men, however, in good order, and their quarters and the other build- 
ings in a proper state of police. A few men were sick, though fortu- 
nately not serious cases, as no physician was at hand. The climate, 
I learn, is very similar to that of Fort Ewell, the thermometer ranging 
at times over 100° Fahrenheit. The most common diseases are ma- 
larious fever, dysentery, diarrhea, and scurvy. 

Lieut. McRae’s accounts with the Quartermaster’s and Subsistence 
Departments appeared to be correct. The post is supplied by the train 
belonging to Fort Ewell, and running between that point and Corpus 
Christi. Oats are furnished from Corpus Christi; corn is purchased in 
the vicinity and paid for at the same place, the price ranging from 
75 cents to $1.25 per bushel. There are now in store 11,000 pounds 
of corn, and 11,500 pounds of oats. Provisions are drawn from Fort 
Ewell, only a month’s supply for the detachment being required at 
a time. Fresh beef was obtained during the past Spring at 4 cents 
per pound, though the usual price is from 5 to 6 cents. 


I remained at Fort Merrill only a few hours and then pursued the 
route to Corpus Christi, where I arrived June 23d. The road, which 
follows the general course of the river, is a good one, and water is 
found at convenient intervals. The country in the vicinity of the 
route for forty miles above Corpus Christi is fast filling with settlers. 
Of these settlements San Patricio is the most considerable. There is 
also a smaller one, 12 miles from Corpus Christi, called—in anticipa- 
tion, probably, of its future greatness—‘Nueces City.” 


V.—Corpus Curist1 Depot— (Inspected June 24 and 25, 1853.) 


At this place, in addition to its being a depot for Quartermaster’s 
and Subsistence stores, the Head Quarters of the 8th Department are 
now established. The town is situated on the bay of the same name, 
in latitude, about 27° 40’ North, longitude 97° 30’ West. There is 
a regular mail communication weekly, by steamer from Indianola, 
with New Orleans, and a mail is sent weekly to the posts on the Rio 
Grande and to San Antonio. 

The town is built on a plain, eight or ten feet above high tide, 
and also on a bluff immediately in rear of the plain, and some forty 
feet more elevated, and contains, probably, 1,000 inhabitants. The 
plain which is composed of coarse shell and sand, affording one of 
the best and most convenient materials for building that can be 
imagined—is about 31% miles in length, 214 miles wide at its northern 
extremity and one fourth of a mile at its southern. The bay is nearly 
a circle of about 15 miles diameter, and has two outlets into the Mex- 
ican Gulf, the north called “Aransas Pass,” 25 miles distant, and the 
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south—“Corpus Christi Pass,” 18 miles. Between these two passes lies 
Mustang Island, 30 miles long, by 2 wide. Accounts vary materially 
as to the depth of water that can be carried at high tide over the 
bars of the two passes, but from the best information within my reach 
I do not think it would be prudent to risk more than 714 feet over 
Aransas, and 514 over Corpus Christi bar. I have seen a letter from 
Bvt. Capt. McClelland*? of the Engineers, who surveyed this last, 
in which he says “Government stores should never be sent to Corpus 
Christi Pass in vessels drawing more than 51% to 6 feet scant—and in 
no event when it is possible to send them to Aransas, bad as the 
latter is.” After getting inside these passes there are intervening flats 
which prevent vessels of more than 4 feet water coming up to the 
town. I understand that at an expense trifling in comparison to the 
advantages to be derived, a channel could be opened giving 7 feet 
to Corpus Christi. 

The chief drawback to Corpus Christi as a residence, is the want 
of good drinking water, which it is necessary to haul from a distance 
of many miles for the use of those whose houses are not furnished 
with cisterns; and even where cisterns are provided, serious incon- 
venience is frequently experienced from droughts that are often of 
long continuance. Nothing can exceed the delicious freshness of the 
atmosphere. The air is almost constantly in motion, a brisk breeze 
prevailing from the South East with the regularity of a trade wind 
nearly throughout the entire twenty-four hours. It combines more 
advantages of position and salubrity for a General Hospital than any 
other point on the Gulf or Southern Atlantic coast; and I am of 
opinion that the establishment of such a hospital is called for by the 
wants of the service in this Department. I learn that Surgeon Jarvis,** 
Medical Director, made a recommendation to this effect in November 
last, accompanied by an estimate of the cost of a suitable building, 
and that these papers were forwarded by General Smith to Wash- 
ington. 

The officers on duty at the Head Quarters of Bvt. Major General 
Smith, Comdg. the 8th Department, are Bvt. Major D. C. Buell,** 


32George Brinton McClellan graduated from the Military Academy in 1846. 
He was breveted lieutenant on August 20, 1847, for gallantry at Contreras and 
Churubusco, promoted to captain September 13, 1847, for gallantry at Chapul- 
tepec, and was made a major general of the Ohio volunteers April 23, 1861. He 
became a major general of the United States Army on May 14, 1861, and was 
commander in chief of the army from November 1, 1861, to March 11, 1862. He 
was given formal thanks by Congress July 16, 1861. He resigned his commission 
on November 8, 1864, and died October 29, 1885. Heitman, Historical Register of 
the United States Army, I, 656. 

33Major Surgeon Nathan Jarvis died May 12, 1862. Ibid., 571. 

34Don Carlos Buell graduated from the Military Academy in 1841. He was 
breveted captain for gallantry at Monterrey and major for gallantry at Contreras 
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Asst. Adjt. Genl., Bvt. Capt. A. Gibbs,** Mounted Rifles, Aid de 
Camp, Bvt. Maj. W. W. Chapman,** Asst. Quartermaster, Capt. W. 
B. Blair,*7 commissary of Subsistence (now absent on tour of inspec- 
tion of his Department), Surgeon N. S. Jarvis, Medical Director, 
Paymaster Henry Hill** (now absent in New Orleans for funds) , and 
Bvt. Capt. T. G. Rhett, Mounted Rifles, Acting Asst. Commissary 
of Subsistence. 

I examined the records of the Asst. Adjutant General’s Office, and 
found them in good condition. Major Buell is attentive to his duties, 
and his books are kept with neatness and system. A like remark is 
applicable to the office of the Medical Director. 


QUARTERMASTER’S DEPARTMENT. 


Bvt. Maj. W. W. Chapman®* is the Assistant Quartermaster of the 
station, but when I made my inspection he was at Galveston, to which 
place he had been summoned as a witness in a civil suit, his duties 
being performed during his absence by Bvt. Capt. T. G. Rhett, 
Mounted Riflemen. 

For the transaction of its own business and that of the other 
branches of the Staff serving at the Corpus Christi Depot, the Quar- 
termaster’s Department rents a large brick building with the premises 


and Churubusco. He became brigadier general of Volunteers on May 17, 1861, and 
major general of Volunteers on March 21, 1862. Ibid., 259. 

35Alfred Gibbs graduated from the Military Academy in 1846. He was com- 
missioned colonel in the 130 New York Infantry on September 6, 1862, and 
brigadier general of Volunteers on October 19, 1864. He was breveted first lieu- 
tenant for gallantry at Cerro Gordo; captain for gallantry at Garita de Belen; 
major for gallantry at Trevillan Station; lieutenant colonel for gallantry at Win- 
chester; colonel for gallantry at Five Forks; brigadier general March 13, 1865, for 
gallant service in the field and major general for gallant and meritorious service 
during the war. Ibid., 452. 

36William Chapman graduated from the Military Academy in 1831. He became 
lieutenant colonel in the 3rd Infantry on February 20, 1862; was breveted major 
on August 20, 1847, for gallantry at Contreras and Churubusco; lieutenant colonel 
on September 8, 1847, for gallantry at Molino Del Rey; colonel on August 30, 
1862, for gallantry at Bull Run. Jbid., 296. 

37Captain William B. Blair graduated from the Military Academy in 1838. He 
was breveted captain on April 18, 1847, for gallantry at Cerro Gordo. He resigned 
from the United States Army on June 14, 1861, and served as major in the 
quartermaster department of the Confederate States Army from 1861 to 1865. 
Ibid., 222. 

38Henry Hill resigned from the United States Army June 14, 1861. He served 
as a major in the Quartermaster Department of the Confederate States Army 
from 1861 to 1865. Ibid., 530. 

39William Warren Chapman graduated from the Military Academy in 1837. 
He was breveted major at Buenavista on February 23, 1847, and died September 
27, 1859. Ibid., 296. 
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attached, at the rate of $180 per month. This building and premises 
are occupied as Quartermaster’s and Commissary’s storerooms and 
offices, Paymaster’s Office, Asst. Adjt. Genl.’s Office, Dispensary, Chief 
Commissary’s (8th Dept.) office, saddler’s shop, wharf and yard. An 
adjoining house of three rooms is also rented, at $20 per month, and 
used as a wheelwright’s shop, and quarters and cook house for four- 
teen soldiers employed on extra duty at the Depot. The blacksmith’s 
shop, owned by the United States, stands on a City lot, and is liable 
to be removed at any time, besides being at an inconvenient distance 
from the other buildings. 

All supplies for this depot, and for most of the posts dependent 
on it, are furnished from New Orleans. They are generally sent by 
sailing vessels to Aransas, subject to lighterage to the depot at the 
expense of the carrier. Steamers have occasionally brought freight to 
Aransas, but the liability to detention, owing to a scarcity of lighter- 
age, makes this an expensive mode of conveyance. A Government 
steamer might, possibly, be employed in this service to advantage if 
a warehouse were constructed on St. Joseph’s Island [as they did 
when the Morgan Line was started] as in that case expensive delays, 
awaiting lighterage, would be avoided. 

The supplies forwarded hence to the interior consist principally 
of subsistence and hospital stores and clothing, Fort Merrill being 
the only post to which forage is sent. The posts thus supplied are 
Forts Merrill, Ewell, McIntosh, Duncan and Clark. Thirty-two wagons 
(six mule teams each) belonging to the depot, aided by the post 
transportation (viz. Fort Ewell, 10 wagons—McIntosh, 5—Duncan, 
11, and Clark, 7) are constantly employed in this service. I have only 
travelled over limited portions of the roads from Corpus Christi to 
Forts McIntosh, Duncan and Clark—the roads to Forts Merrill and 
Ewell have been already described—and my information of the coun- 
try traversed is derived from others. The road to Fort McIntosh is 
said to be 140 miles long, and generally good, direction nearly west, 
water and grazing sufficient, average trip of wagons 7 days. There 
are two roads to Fort Duncan—one, direct, the other through Fort 
McIntosh. The latter is that usually travelled, there being no cer- 
tainty of water on the other. If the route via Fort McIntosh (from 
which Fort Duncan is distant 110 miles N. N. W.) be followed, the 
journey occupies 14 days, with a sufficiency of water and grazing for 
the animals. The direct road is some 205 miles, and the distance can 
be accomplished in ten days. The road to Fort Clark passes by Fort 
Duncan, and is fifty-five miles longer, being three days travel for 
wagons. It is said to be very rough, though practicable. The posts 
have all been supplied during the present year by the public wagons 
without calling in the aid of hired transportation. 
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The citizens employed are one clerk at $85 per month, one wheel- 
wright at $50, one saddler at $45, one blacksmith at $43, one express 
man at $35, two acting wagon masters at $30 each, thirty-three team- 
sters at $20 each, two men in charge of stables at $20 each, and three 
Ambulance drivers at $20 each. One of these ambulances is used by 
the Department commander, one by the Paymaster of the District 
(Maj. Hill) in his tours of payment, and the other is now in use by 
Capt. Blair, Chief Commissary, absent on a tour of inspection of the 
Subsistence Department in Texas. 

A Sergeant and twelve privates drawn from the Infantry companies 
at Forts McIntosh, Duncan and Clark, are serving on extra duty in 
this depot. Besides being lost to their companies, the Quartermaster 
reports that great inconvenience is incurred by the arrangement, it 
being impossible to preserve with these men the same discipline as 
at a military post; and consequently the actual service rendered is 
not in any degree commensurate with the number of the detail. He 
is of opinion, which my own experience confirms, that a less number 
of citizens, employed by the Department and liable to be discharged 
at any moment, on account of misconduct, or for other reasons, 
would render much more efficient service, and be at least equally 
economical to the Government. 

The only supplies procured by purchase at the depot, are—corn 
(quantity small and uncertain) at New Orleans price and cost of 
transportation at time of delivery, average cost 85 cents per bushel— 
hay, $8.50 per ton, and mules from $35 to $50 each. 

The established rate of commutation for quarters is $10 per month 
per room. The cost of wood is $3.50 per cord. 

I received every facility from Mr. Patterson, Clerk to Bvt. Maj. 
Chapman, to enable me to make a thorough inspection of the Quar- 
termaster’s Department, and I found its affairs, in every branch of 
the establishment, faithfully and economically administered. 


SUBSISTENCE DEPARTMENT. 


Capt. W. B. Blair, Chief Commissary of the 8th Dept. was on a 
tour of inspection, and Bvt. Capt. Rhett, the acting commissary of 
the Depot, was temporarily discharging his office duties. The Chief 
Commissary is on the Staff of the Commanding General of the De- 
partment and acts under his special instructions and those of the 
Commissary General of Subsistence. His principal duties appear to 
be to regulate the quantity of supplies at each post, and to supervise 
the estimates of expenditures. All estimates for funds are forwarded 
to his office, and if approved, drafts are then given on the Commis- 
sary of Subsistence in New Orleans. The business of the office ap- 
peared to be conducted with regularity. 
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Five posts, viz. Forts Merrill, Ewell, McIntosh, Duncan and Clark, 
receive their subsistence stores through this depot. Provisions for the 
first two, are usually shipped from Baltimore; for the other three, and 
the depot itself, from New Orleans. The issues made by the Asst. 
Commissary of Subsistence and to quartermaster’s men, soldiers on 
extra duty in the Quartermaster’s Department, and to detachments, 
express men, & c. The number varies from: 100 to 150 per month. 
One soldier is employed in the office of the depot Commissary as a 
clerk. The expenditures are from $75 to $150 per month. The cost 
of the ration is 141% cents. If purchased in the market here (accord- 
ing to the memorandum given me by the Commissary), its price 
would be 28 cents. The provisions are securely stored and are gen- 
erally of good quality. Bvt. Capt. Rhett is an efficient officer, and his 
books and accounts exhibited accuracy and method. 

At the time of my inspection Capt. Rhett was acting both in the 
Quartermaster’s and Subsistence Departments, and his time was then 
fully engrossed; but here, as at Indianola and San Antonio, I should 
not think the duties of depot Commissary would, ordinarily, be 
sufficient to require the services of a separate officer; and I, therefore, 
feel bound to recommend (as in Lt. Barton’s case) that they be 
devolved upon the Asst. Quartermaster of the station, or the Chief 
Commissary be required to perform them. 


Pay DEPARTMENT. 


Paymaster Henry Hill, who pays the Rio Grande District—his sta- 
tion being at Corpus Christi—was absent in New Orleans for funds, 
but his clerk, Mr. Sommerville, was in charge of the office, and ex- 
hibited to me the books and accounts. They were regularly kept and 
appeared to be correct. Maj. Hill subsequently joined me at Fort 
Brown and availed himself of my escort (on a tour of payment) as 
far as Fort McIntosh. The Major entered on duty in Texas, March 
29, 1851, and has served most of the time on the Rio Grande. His 
district embraces, at present, eight posts, viz. Corpus Christi, Fort 
Brown, Camp at Edinburg, Ringgold Barracks, Camp at Redmand’s 
Ranche, Forts McIntosh, Ewell, and Merrill. In visiting these posts 
he is required to make a circuit of 66 miles. His quarterly payments 
amount usually to $30,000. 


(To be continued) 
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H. BAILEY CARROLL 


this department I want first to thank Drs. Webb and 

Barker for their manifold services so generously ren- 
dered during the time of my leave. The staff also carried on the 
work of the Association in a highly gratifying manner. Particu- 
larly encouraging is that the fine services of Mr. Leslie Waggener 
as chairman of the Ways and Means Committee continue with- 
out any letup. In the years ahead the Association will be able to 
_ fulfill much more adequately its mission and obligation to pub- 
lish the writings of Texas history. When publication is accom- 
plished in the future, however, it must always rest upon a finan- 
cial base which has been laid by Mr. Waggener’s unrivaled 


services. 


(@) my return to the editorship of the Quarterly and to 


When the history of the Association is written, there may be 
such a disproportionate number of events associated with the 
month of February that the short month may assume almost 
magical significance. This year in February the Association took 
a first step in a long-contemplated move which will affect the 
fortunes of Texas history endeavors for many years to come: a 
part of the Association’s offices were transferred to the Old 
Library Building, where the Eugene C. Barker Texas History 
Center is to be located. 

The actual work of renovating and remodeling the building 
began late in 1947. Occupancy by September of this year is a 
goal and a possibility. Of course all construction work is now 
subject to many hazards and delays, but nothing other than 
mechanical processes stands in the way of the achievement of 
the dream long cherished by many persons that the materials 
of Texas history and the Association should have housing in 
keeping with their importance to the past of the state. 

Fittingly it was the Handbook section which made the first 
move to OLB. Visitors may now find at their desks in room 107 
Miss Llerena Friend, Mary Joe Carroll, Joseph Young, and Miss 
Juanita McSpadden. 
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Mr. Gerard Schultz, chairman of the department of sociology 
at Simpson College, Indianola, Iowa, has written to the office 
for information regarding Indianola, Texas, for which the Iowa 
town was named. The story is an interesting one and supplies 
another commentary on the power of the press. 


I am writing to you for information about Indianola, Texas. An 
early history of Warren County, Iowa, tells us that our county seat 
was named for the now extinct town in Texas. According to this 
history a member of the party which located the seat of Warren 
County was a subscriber to the New York Sun. The day the county 
seat was located his lunch was wrapped up in a copy of this news- 
paper. All day the party had been talking about a name for the new 
town, but had not found one that seemed to suit. While eating his 
lunch this member of the party saw in the copy of the New York Sun 
in which his lunch had been wrapped an “account of the United 
States government landing at Indianola, ‘Texas, a lot of camels, which 
they were trying to introduce into the army for service on the plains.” 

Indianola, Iowa, was located and named in 1849. According to 
Walter Prescott Webb’s The Great Plains, the first boatload of camels 
was not landed at Indianola, Texas, until 1856. What item about 
Indianola, Texas, might have been in the New York Sun in 1849? 
What became of Indianola, Texas? How did it get its name? 


As Mr. Schultz pointed out, the first boatload of camels did not 
arrive in Indianola, Texas, until 1856, so that the story in the 
Sun in 1849 must have concerned something else. Since Indian- 
ola was for an extended period the port through which flowed 
the traffic of all of Texas west of the Brazos and much of Mexico, 
it is entirely probable that a New York paper would carry news 
of the town, especially in the years following the Mexican War, 
when the attention of the nation was centered on this area. From 
1850 to 1861, as the Handbook article on Indianola points out, 
the town was the military depot through which the United 
States army posts in Texas were supplied. In 1850 a commission 
met in Indianola to fix the boundary between the United States 
and Mexico under terms of the treaty of Guadalupe-Hidalgo. 

The name Indianola seems to have been used in the area for 
a considerable period before it was officially adopted as the name 
of the town in 1849. The town had also been called Indian Point 
and Carlshafen, in honor of Prince Carl von Solms Braunfels 
and other leaders of the German immigrants in the 1840's. Prince 
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Carl chose the spot as the landing place for his colonists in 1844. 
Indianola was struck by a tropical hurricane in 1875, and in 1877 
its prosperity received an additional blow when the Galveston, 
Harrisburg, and San Antonio Railroad was completed to San 
Antonio and trade was diverted from Indianola to Galveston. 
Another storm hit in 1886, and the survivors gave up hope of 
reviving the town. Thus although Indianola, Texas, is no more, 
Indianola, Iowa, perpetuates the name. Perhaps Professor Schultz 
will find the missing link and discover just what the Sun in 1849 
said about the Texas town. 
OW 


Many maps in the National Archives concerning Texas are 
listed in an article by Lic. Manuel Carrera Stampa which ap- 
peared in the Revista Iberoamericana for February, 1947, pp. 
153-198. Published under the general title of “Estudio Carto- 
grafico. Mapas y Planos Relativos a México,” the paper groups 
the maps as follows: Gulf coasts, Pacific coasts, and the continent. 
Then follows an extensive section on the War between Mexico 
and the United States, in which the maps are listed as follows: 
General Zachary Taylor’s Campaign; occupation of New Mexico 
and California; the Chihuahua Campaign; naval operations in 
the Gulf of Mexico; and General Winfield Scott’s campaign. 

Another Mexican War item whose publication may have es- 
caped the notice of students during the recent world conflict is 
Margaret Stoner McLean, “Examples of Mexican War Corre- 
spondence. A List of Articles.’”’ This study, which covers dis- 
patches published in the New Orleans Daily Picayune during 
1847, appeared in the Inter-American Bibliographical Review, 
spring, 1943, 3-7. 

The attitude of the Mexican Government toward the Repub- 
lic of Texas during the years immediately preceding the Mexican 
War is reflected in a bibliographical study by Malcolm D. McLean 
entitled “Articulos sobre Texas, Publicados en el Diario del 
Gobierno de la Republica Mexicana, 1836-1845,” 62 typed pages. 
This Diario was the only Mexican newspaper which survived to 
cover the entire period between the independence of Texas and 
her annexation to the United States. It published the minutes 
of the Mexican Senate and Chamber of Deputies, the official 
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correspondence of the Mexican army in Texas, and the names 
of the individuals who contributed funds for the campaign. It 
also devoted ample space to editorials on Texas which appeared 
in other publications in Mexico and abroad. It must also be borne 
in mind that, whereas the Texas newspapers were new and had 
to suspend publication repeatedly while the war for independ- 
ence was in progress, with the resultant mutilation or destruction 
of their files, the Mexican press had had three centuries in which 
to become established. Furthermore, the Mexican Army which 
occupied Texas was well organized and forwarded regular reports 
to Mexico City, and these were published in this Diario, whereas 
the newly-formed Texas Army had no formal connection with 
the United States War Department and forwarded no official 
reports to Washington. For the foregoing reasons this Diario is 
an invaluable source for the official attitude of the Mexican 
government toward the Republic of Texas. A copy of McLean’s 
bibliography has been presented to the University of Texas 
Library. 

Dr. William Eager Howard, widely known collector of Texana 
and a retired physician, died in Dallas on February 21 at the 
age of seventy-one. He was a former president of the Sons of the 
Republic of Texas and a former surgeon general of the United 
Spanish American War Veterans. His official honors were many. 
Benefactors of his collecting zeal in books and manuscripts were 
the Dallas Historical Society, the San Jacinto Museum of His- 
tory, the Texas Memorial Museum, and the Daughters of the 
Republic of Texas Museum. One of Dr. Howard’s most interest- 
ing projects was the collection of a sound historical document 
signed by each of the men from whom Texas counties took their 
names. The project was well along toward completion. Dr. How- 
ard also had a major interest in the various issues of money 
relating to Texas. 


The annual banquet of the San Antonio Historical Association 
was held in the Menger Hotel on January 16, 1948. George P. 
Isbell delivered the retiring president’s address on the subject 
“Three Texas Books.” The address dealt at some length with 
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professional and amateur historians. Perhaps unintentionally 
President Isbell proved that with the historians—as in present- 
day sports—the line between the professional and the amateur 
is a thin one. Mr. B. B. McGimsey was given special recognition 
for his acquiring an original sketch book of Captain Seth East- 
man in which are found several original sketches of San Antonio 
and vicinity in the 1850's. 

Miss Frances Donecker is the new president of the San Antonio 
group with Frank Heintzen as secretary. 

Carl Hertzog spoke to the San Antonio Association at Cos 
House in February on “Period Flavor in Modern Book Design.” 


Houston Wade, long-time member of the Association and a 
colorful student of Texas history, died on October 30, 1947. Mr. 
Wade was author or coauthor of the following publications: 
The Dawson Men of Fayette County, Dictionary with Identi- 
fying Record of those Master Masons who Participated in the 
Texas Revolution or Rendered Worthwhile Service towards the 
Success of the Republic of Texas, An Early History of Fayette 
County, Notes and Fragments of the Mier Expedition, and a 
Thumbnail History of Fayette County. 

He took an active interest in historical markers, having had 
a part in the erection of the memorial tower on Monument Hill 
near La Grange and the Father Muldoon memorial near Hostyn. 
Burial was in the Fayetteville city cemetery on November 1. 


ww 


Jim Dan Hill, Texas historian and president of Superior State 
Teachers College in Wisconsin, has written the review of Haw- 
kins’ El Sal Del Rey for the Pacific Historical Review. Besides 
the review, however, President Hill wrote a letter of commenda- 
tion directly to the office saying, “It is a beautiful and attractive 
little book. It is a credit to Mr. Hawkins and to the Association.”’ 


wow 


Mrs. Cora Carleton Glassford, of the Alamo Library, has sent 
the following information on Captain Thomas Wigg Grayson, 
who is listed—without a given name—in the chart of the Texas 
Navy run in the April, 1947, Quarterly (L, 504). 
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Captain Grayson was owner of the Yellow Stone, which is famed 
for ferrying across the Brazos Sam Houston’s army (although Cap- 
tain Grayson was absent at that time, and his first mate, Ross, acted 
in his place) , but he owned also the Laura as well as the Ocean, both 
of which vessels plied from Galveston up the Brazos, and to a certain 
extent up Buffalo Bayou. One ship was wrecked in the channel. and 
years later its bell was sent to the Alamo. 


Ernest R. May started his historical investigations as a Junior 
Historian at Paschal High School, Fort. Worth. He graduated to 
membership in the Association and took a number of advanced 
courses in history at the University of Texas before transferring 
to the University of California at Los Angeles, where he is work- 
ing as a graduate student with Professor John W. Caughey. The 
leading article in the Quarterly of the Historical Society of 
Southern California, September-December, 1947, is May’s “Ti- 
burcio Vasquez, the Story of a California ‘Sam Bass.’” May, 
however, keeps up all of his former interest in Texas, as evi- 
denced from the following bibliographical note in a recent letter: 


I ran across an article on Texas in the May 10, 1857, issue of 
the Golden Era, a San Francisco newspaper. The author is anony- 
mous; but he reports, apparently from firsthand evidence, that the 
first engagement of the Texas revolution was at Gonzales in Septem- 
ber, 1835, and that the first shot of the revolution was fired by sur- 
geon Joseph E. Field of the Texas army. He says that this is the 
“engagement” of which Mrs. Willard spoke; but he disputes her 
statement that the Mexicans were repulsed with loss. His story is 
that they lost only six blankets. The author calls himself “Jack, Jr.” 


Volume IV of William Warren Sweet’s Religion on the Amer- 
ican Frontier, which is devoted to the Methodists, includes a 
chapter on the “Letters of Orceneth Fisher, Methodist Preacher 
on Three Frontiers: Indiana, Texas, and Oregon.” Fisher was 
one of the leading Methodist ministers of his day (1839-1855) in 
Texas. The letters are taken from a University of Texas M.A. 
Thesis written by Robert E. Ledbetter, Jr., in 1938. 


Kw 


A. C. Burnett, of Houston, comments interestingly on the ferry 
across the Brazos at San Felipe saying, “This site of San Felipe 
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gets too little attention from the present generation.” The ferry 
was Officially established in July, 1824, by a contract between 
Stephen F. Austin and Baron de Bastrop on the one side and 
John McFarlan on the other (See Eugene C. Barker (ed.), The 
Austin Papers, 11, 866). McFarlan agreed to keep a “good flat’ 
and to divide the proceeds equally with the town of San Felipe. 
The ferry is still in operation, and Mr. Burnett describes the 
modern method of propulsion by saying: 

This ferry requires no power of any kind because the cables attached 
fore and aft to the ferry are adjustable as to length and when starting 
across the river the front cable is lengthened, permitting the ferry 
to assume an angle of about forty-five degrees, downstream. The 
current of the Brazos pushes the ferry across the stream and after 
unloading, the length of the front cable is again lengthened and the 
aft cable shortened and the current kicks it back. It is a little slow 
but gets the job done. Possibly there are many such ferries, but I 
have never found anyone who crossed such a ferry at any other place 
or who even knew that this one at San Felipe was so constructed. 
Today the ferry is used mostly by farmers, and I have never seen any 
money change hands there. Possibly a barter system is still being used. 


“ww 

W. Stanley Hoole, formerly of North Texas State College at 
Denton, now director of libraries at the University of Alabama, - 
writes: 

I have just come across copies of the Clairborne (Alabama) Herald, 
a weekly newspaper, published in 1829 and edited by William B. 
Travis. The Library of Congress has two issues of this paper (Jan. 
27, 1829, I, 42; Dec. 5, 1829, II, 24) of which we have microfilm 
copies here. I believe there is also another issue at the American 
Antiquarian Society. Clairborne, Alabama, is, I think, a “dead town” 
now. Copies of the paper are extremely rare. Anyone interested in 
Travis should like to know, I think, of his editorship. 

Dr. Hoole is the editor of the Alabama Review, a joint pub- 
lication of the University of Alabama and the Alabama Historical 
Society, Volume I, No. 1, of which has just come from the press. 
Included is an article by Frank Vandiver. 

Notice has been received of the forthcoming publication by 
the Naylor Company of a History of Tyler and Smith County, 
Texas, written by Dr. Albert Woldert, a lifetime student of the 
East Texas area. 
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Colonel M. L. Crimmins of San Antonio has written to call 
attention to a case of mistaken identity in the Quarterly. 


In the article on Confederate loss and recapture of Galveston 1862- 
1863, by Charles C. Cumberland in your October, 1947, Quarterly on 
page 111—there is an error. It should be Jonathan Mathew Wain- 
wright. See Dictionary of American Biography and my article, ‘““The 
Wainwrights of Texas,” in the Army and Navy Courier, February, 
1946, page 8. I gave a paper on the Wainwrights in Texas at our 
annual meeting in 1943 and now that General Wainwright has be- 
come a ‘Texan his great-grandfather should be honored by having 
his name correctly printed. 

w WK 

Gerard L. Alexander, F.R.G.S., cartographer with the New 
York Public Library, seeks information which may interest every 
member of the Association. Mr. Alexander wishes to have a list 
of all nicknames, past and present, applied to any village, town, 
or city in Texas. Letters should be sent directly to Mr. Alexander. 


Kw 


The West Texas Historical Association Year Book for 1947 
(Volume XXIII) contains the following contributions: 


Early Settlers and Settlements of 
Mrs. L. L. Blackburn 
Indian Episodes of Callahan County.................. Jimmy West 
Early Days mm Parmer County.................... Frank H. Hayne 
Romie Geto Rew... ..... J. Marvin Hunter 
General Nelson A. Miles in Texas............ Col. M. L. Crimmins 
When West Texas Was in the Making................ R. C. Crane 


Some Explanatory Origins in Comanche Folklore. ...Ernest Wallace 
Amusements for Men and Women in ‘Texas 


Marcy’s Exploration to Locate the ‘Texas Indian 
Reservations in 1854............ J. W. Williams and Ernest Lee 


Headquarters for the West Texas Historical Association are 
located on the campus of Hardin-Simmons University, Abilene. 

The whole number of the 1947 Panhandle-Plains Historical 
Review (Volume XX) is devoted to Claude V. Hall’s “The Early 
History of Floyd County.” 
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Clarence S. Brigham, director of the American Antiquarian 
Society, Worcester, Massachusetts, has sent to the Association a 
photostatic copy of page 1, columns 3 and 4 and page 3, column 
1, of the Milledgeville, Georgia, Republican of September 28, 
1819. This particular issue of the Milledgeville paper is a recent 
acquisition of the Antiquarian Society, so recent that it was not 
listed in Brigham’s imposing History and Bibliography of Amer- 
ican Newspapers, 1690-1820 (2 vols., Worcester, American Anti- 
quarian Society, 1947). As Mr. Brigham comments, “I think that 
a discovery of an original issue would be one of the greatest 
finds both for Texas history and for newspaper history, but in 
the meanwhile we shall have to be satisfied with the article in 
the Georgia Republican.” 

This early Texas newspaper was mentioned in various con- 
temporary publications, and the Nashville Clarion, during Sep- 
tember and October, 1819, quoted from issues of the Texas Re- 
publican printed from August 14 to September 11, 1819. Quo- 
tations from and notes on the paper have appeared in Volumes 
VI, VII, XVI, XXI, and XXXVI of the Quarterly, but there 
has been no previous description of the paper such as appears 
on the editorial page of the Milledgeville Republican. 


We received, by a late mail, the first number of a paper printed 
at Nacogdoches, and styled “The Texas Republican.” It is about a 
foot square, and reads only on one side. In looking at the terms of 
this spunky little print, one could imagine it done in the neighbour- 
hood of El Dorado, and that its subscribers were all of the Candidi. 
It contains four Advertisements, two General Orders, and one Dec- 
laration, besides some other articles, which, for the amusement of our 
readers, we copy into this week’s paper. 


The quotation in the Milledgeville paper, covering over twen- 
ty inches of columnar length, follows: 


FROM THE TEXAS REPUBLICAN. 


Nacocpocues, August 14. 


As this is the first Press ever established in this section of America, 
and owing to the many difficulties that arise in procuring the materials 
for carrying on a newspaper, the editor deems it a duty he owes to 
those who may be desirous to read his journal, to give them an idea 
of the object of the work. 
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This paper will be liberal in its principles, and will give a descrip- 
tion of this beautiful country, hitherto so little known; also, the 
proceedings of the present republican government, with a fair and 
impartial detail of its commencement and progress, together with the 
course of policy it has and may hereafter pursue. As our government 
has so lately come into existence, and has assumed a stand among 
the nations of the earth, it is a duty it owes to itself, and to the 
world, to encourage such periodical works as will clearly show their 
motives, their acts, and their means of maintaining the high ground 
they have already taken, as well as do away the false ideas and 
prejudices that may be entertained against them. 

The editor pledges himself, that so soon as circumstances will 
admit, he will enlarge his paper, and forward it in the most regular 
manner to his subscribers. 


An express arrived from Colonel Robinson, who commands the 
detachment reconnoitreing on the Brasson, informing that the party 
were all well; that two negro men (runaways from the United States) 
and one white man had gone to Labadie. The Indian tribes in that 
quarter are all friendly, and warm for our cause. It is expected that 
the party will intercept some contraband traders from St. Antonio. 

We daily expect to hear from our friends who have gone to Gal- 
vezton for the purpose of opening a port of entry, and establishing 
a court of admiralty at that place. As that is an excellent port, with 
a good harbour, and lying so near New-Orleans, we promise ourselves 
many facilities in procuring such articles of provision, which we 
would find difficulty in getting transported any other way.—We also 
hope through this channel to keep up a friendly commercial inter- 
course with all nations, particularly with the United States; a govern- 
ment to which we are all attached, and have long hoped that we 
should one day or other be governed by its laws; this hope having 
from recent events vanished, we will now try to govern ourselves, 
and to have laws as nearly assimilated to them as possible. 

By the arrival of five deserters from St. Antonio, we learn that there 
are not more than two hundred troops in that place, and about 
eighty in Labadie.—These deserters say, that if we go in considerable 
force, the royalists will not fight, but, together with the inhabitants, 
throw themselves on our protection.—Their situation at this time is 
truly deplorable; a person cannot venture one mile from the city 
without a strong guard, on account of the hostile conduct of the 
Indians who are continually hovering around them. We hope soon 
to protect them from the Indians as well as the Royalists. 

We hear of large quantities of wild cattle in the Leama i of Labadie, 
which will support our army on its march. 
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We understand that strong settlements are forming at Picond 
Point, on Red river. The lands there are of the best quality, and 
enough of provisions have been made there this year to supply four 
times the number of inhabitants that now reside there. 


We are authorized to state that an act has passed the council, giving 
private soldiers, who served during the war, 6400 acres of land, which 
is to be of good quality, and to be laid off in tracts of six hundred 
and forty acres. A diminution of 1280 acres in that bounty will take 
place on the first of October next, and continue to decrease that 
quantity every two months, until it is reduced to 640 acres only. 
Beside this bounty, a private receives thirteen dollars per month, a 
corporal sixteen, and a sergeant twenty. Officers will receive pay in 
praportion to their rank. 


It is expected that the forces will move from this place in a short 
time for St. Antonio and Labadie. From intelligence received this 
day from the latter place, we are informed that there are not more 
than forty men, at most, posted there. We firmly believe that by the 
last of October, there will not be a royal Spaniard on this side of 
the Rio Grande. 


We publish the following certificate for the gratification of our 
friends, not that we think it essential to the cause, but that the design 
of those who have at the expense of their own reputation tried every 
means to stop the work begun. Most reports that have circulated to 
our injury, emanated from the person alluded to in the certificate, 
to which we refer the reader for satisfactory information. It appears 
to have been a misrepresentation which the gentleman gave circula- 
tion to before he knew certainly, whether or not, any thing improper 
was committed. 


Republick of Texas, 
Nacogdoches, Aug. 10, 1819. 


We, the undersigned, citizens of the United States, at the request 
of the citizens of this place who are desirous to refute certain un- 
founded reports that have been circulated to the prejudice of the 
troops posted here under the command of general Long, do hereby 
certify, that we have travelled through the country from the Sabine 
to this place, a distance of seventy miles—that we have never seen 
any thing disorderly amongst any of the troops, but, on the contrary, 
we never in our lives witnessed a better regulated, orderly and decent 
soldiery in any service; and their character, among the citizens gen- 
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erally, is of the best description, as it regards honour, honesty, and 
soldier-like conduct; and that the greatest harmony and confidence 
existed between them and the citizens that ever existed among so 
great a number of persons. They all appear to be united in one 
cause, and firmly resolved to maintain it, let the consequence be as 
it will. The only dissatisfied person, citizen or soldier, that we have 
seen, was a Mr. Durst, a gentleman who acted as commissary, and 
had been impressed with an idea that the patriots had treated him 
ill, but acknowledged in our presence that he knows of no citizen 
who has had property taken by the patriots without leave of owner; 
that he has been well paid for all he has furnished, and all that was 
taken in his absence was according to his engagement with the com- 
missary-general before leaving this place. ; 

Isaac KENNEDY, 

(Signed) JARED CABLE, 
Josern B. PANNILL. 
KW OW 


Since the publication of the last Quarterly, the Association has 
welcomed as new members the following persons, institutions 
and firms: 


Mr. Arthur H. Merchant Mr. J. Henry Norris 

Box F University Station Route D 

Austin, Texas Lamesa, Texas 

The L. P. McCuistion Library Mrs. A. J. Davis 

Sanitorium of Paris 406 South Sixth 

Paris, Texas Lamesa, Texas 

Mr. Eddie Marrs Lamesa High School Library 
Box 261 


General Delivery 
Port Neches, Texas 
Mr. E. F. Grimes 


Mrs. John Baird 1101 Travis 


Route 1, Box 295 
Walnut Creek, California ort Worth 4, Texas 


Lamesa, Texas 


Miss Reba B. Masterson 


Mr. R. D. Cox, Jr. 403 West Park Avenue 
Post Office Box 632 San Antonio 1, Texas 
McAllen, Texas 

Mr. Alfred R. Horton 
Mrs. Archer Parr 1507 Colorado Street 
3602 North Saxet Drive Austin, Texas 


Corpus Christi, Texas 
Gulf Oil Corporation 


Mr. B. B. McGimsey Law Department 

304 Westover Road Drawer 2100 

San Antonio 9, Texas Houston, Texas 

Miss Mabel Warren Mrs. Margaretta Reeve Bolding 
go5 West Chambers goz Perrin Avenue 


Cleburne, Texas Lafayette, Indiana 
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Mr. Benjamin L. Bird 
$551 Dorothy Lane South 
Fort Worth 7, Texas 


Mrs. Hubert Little 
Schulenburg High School 
Schulenburg, Texas 


Mrs. Oscar Gresser 
Schulenburg High School 
Schulenburg, Texas 


Miss Nannie M. Tilley 
Department of History 

East Texas State Teachers College 
Commerce, Texas 


Mr. V. J. Rose 
508 Augusta Street 
San Antonio 2, Texas 


Mrs. W. C. Dawson 
817 Denrock Street 
Dalhart, Texas 


Miss Rebecca Townsend 
403 South First Street 
Lufkin, Texas 


East Texas Chamber of Commerce 
Longview, Texas 

Mr. Durell Carothers 

823 Esperson Building 

Houston, Texas 

Mrs. C. C. Peters 

1619 Pennsylvania Avenue 

Fort Worth 4, Texas 


Mr. J. E. Kilgore, Jr. 
1819 Berry 

Houston 4, Texas 

Mr. Kirk R. Mallory 
Assistant Secretary of State 
Austin, Texas 

Mr. W. L. Willis 

Box 242 

Edna, Texas 

Mr. Ted O. Groebl 

c/o Westex Oil Company 
Big Spring, Texas 

Mr. Al P. Groebl . 

1325 Paseo de Vaca 

San Angelo, Texas 
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Kook Keviews 
RUDOLPH L. BIESELE, Editor 


Anson Jones: The Last President of Texas. By Herbert Gambrell. 
Garden City, N. Y. (Doubleday & Company, Inc.), 1948. 
Pp. viii+462. Map, end-papers, and frontispiece. $5.00. 

With the possible exception of Ashbel Smith, Anson Jones 
was the most eminent physician of early Texas. It is surprising 
that a century must pass before the work of these two men should 
be presented in biographical form. Dr. Gambrell has filled this 
deficiency in the case of Dr. Jones. Miss Harriet Smither, 
archivist of the Texas State Library, long a serious student of 
Ashbel Smith, will, it is to be hoped, soon give the reading 
public the benefit of her studies. 

With a firm grasp of his subject, Dr. Gambrell depicts the life 
of Anson Jones from a childhood of poverty in Massachusetts to 
his untimely death in far-off Texas in 1858, sixty years later. In 
this interval of time are crowded the many important, serious 
and tragic, events of his life from schoolteacher and medical 
student to his eventual elevation to the presidency of the Repub- 
lic of Texas. : 

The author recognizes and treats with sympathetic under- 
standing the dominant characteristic of Anson Jones’s life. This 
is an emotional personality which runs like a thread from his 
cradle to his grave. Here was a timid and sensitive youngster, 
the thirteenth child of the family, born in poverty, who would 
have been content to become a saddle maker, like his father and 
brothers. But his father and older sisters forced him into the 
practice of medicine, for which he had no desire and little apti- 
tude and at which he failed more often than he succeeded. And 
he was to fail in business as well. By nature he was ill-prepared 
to withstand “the bludgeonings of chance.” Failure in all: ven- 
tures and escape into the warm selfishness of mint juleps and the 
safe impersonal battle of dice and cards were his lot until Texas 
found him. Defeat and frustration pursued him to the very mo- 
ment he reached Texas. And then success in full measure was his 
for twelve years. Texas gave him financial security and self-con- 
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fidence, which he had never known before. “I have never been 
beaten in my life for any office,—nor do I ever intend to be.” 
Thus he epitomized his conquest of his feeling of inferiority. 
But he was defeated and defeat crushed his sensitive soul. No 
frontier in another Texas beckoned this time. A bullet through 
his head was to him the only way out. When Texas rejected him 
for the first time, in his last election for unsought office, part of 
him died. He killed off the remainder which he had never rated 
very highly anyway. 

For this age when profound neuroses are so prevalent, there is 
much of courage in what Anson Jones accomplished in and for 
Texas. Few men have done more. In a space of twelve years he 
was physician, soldier at San Jacinto, congressman, minister to 
the United States, senator, secretary of state, and president of 
the Republic. In all these he manifested a high degree of ability 
and statesmanship. He had the confidence of the people to such 
an extent that he never sought office and never made a political 
canvass—this in the day of Sam Houston to whom he was never 
very friendly and for whom he later developed a profound bit- 
terness. If in the past there may have been doubt as to who played 
the major role in bringing about the annexation of Texas, that 
doubt is now dispelled: Anson Jones was indeed the Architect 
of Annexation. 

Although an exhaustive bibliography is supplied, no footnotes 
are used. Repeatedly, short and long passages are quoted and 
no intimation is given as to the sources. To the average uncritical 
reader, by whom footnotes might be considered useless annoy- 
ances, this omission would be no loss. It might even be a service. 
But the historian wonders and wishes. However, the skill with 
which the quotations are blended with the text is to be admired. 

This book adds prestige to that increasing group of historical 
writers in Texas. It is the result of years of careful, patient inves- 
tigatjon. In content, it is solid and complete; in format, it is 
attractive and substantial. Its language is plain and direct. There 
is scarcely a sesquipedal word in the entire book. The author 
writes in evident consciousness of the fact that “adjectives are 
like leaves on a branch: they may make it beautiful but they 
ruin it for switching purposes.” 
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Emphasis should be placed on the Prologue and the Epilogue, 
two heart-stirring chapters. The Prologue opens the book with 
a note of hope mingled with courage. The Epilogue closes with 
a feeling of pride tinged with sadness. And the chapters in be- 
tween set down in vivid detail the career of this eminent Texan. 

No biography is, or by necessity can be, definitive. New ma- 
terial, new slants, and the passage of time shed new light. In the 
light of our present knowledge, the genial professor of history 
at Southern Methodist University has spoken the final word on 
the life of Anson Jones, the last president of Texas. Clearly, he 
is made to stand out as one of that minority group of selfless 
individuals whose satisfactions in life are derived from giving of 
themselves to others rather than asking and taking from others. 
He was blessed by superior intelligence and damned by little 
enough confidence and inclination to take. 

With the publication of this biography, Anson Jones stands 
taller. 

Pat IRELAND NIXON 

San Antonio, Texas 


The Conquest of the West. By Walter F. McCaleb. New York 
(Prentice-Hall, Inc.), 1947. Pp. xv+336. $3.75. 

After a long and versatile career combining in about equal 
parts literary and business activities, Dr. McCaleb returns in 
this book to the field of his earliest writings. While a graduate 
student at the University of Texas, he wrote a study of the mis- 
sion period in Texas history. It was a pioneer investigation in the 
rich manuscript sources of Spanish Texas, but was never pub- 
lished. At the University of Chicago a few years later he wrote 
The Aaron Burr Conspiracy, a long recognized classic, which 
touches intimately (though secondarily) the Texas-Louisiana 
frontier. In 1901, he published in the Quarterly an all too brief 
article on “The First Period of the Gutierrez-Magee Expedition,” 
which has been ever since a necessary introduction to the so- 
called filibustering encroachments of Anglo-Americans upon 
Spanish sovereignty over Texas. A few years later he edited the 
Memoirs of John H. Reagan. When the Yale University Press, 
some thirty years ago, conceived the idea of a popularly-written 
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but scholarly history of the United States in fifty volumes (The 
Chronicles of America) he was selected to write the volume on 
Texas and the Mexican War; but by that time business was 
temporarily crowding out history. The demands of banking and 
finance companies in Texas, California, and Ohio did not stop 
the flow of his pen, however—two volumes on bees and ants 
(1917-1919) , two on Mexican banking and public finance (1920- 
1921), a biography of Theodore Roosevelt (1931), and histories 
of the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen and the Railroad 
Engineers (1937-1940). These do not complete the list. Now 
retired from business interruptions, he spends his time between 
his farm on the eastern shore of Chesapeake Bay, in Virginia, 
and his daughter’s ranch near Kerrville, Texas. 

The Conquest of the West is the product of many years of 
thoughtful reading in American and European history topped 
off with two years of intensive work in the collections of the 
University of Texas library reviewing pertinent monographs, 
manuscripts, newspapers, and memoirs. The narrative is rapid 
and dramatic, ranging from the Louisiana Purchase and the 
acquisition of the Floridas, with the consequent boundary con- 
troversies, through the Anglo-American colonization of Texas, 
the Texas revolution, the annexation of Texas by the United 
States, the development and progress of the Mexican War, the 
conquest of California and the territorial acquisitions of the 
Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, and, for good measure, the solu- 
tion of the Oregon disputes. Nearly every paragraph of the story 
bristles with historical controversy—personal, domestic, and in- 
ternational. Dr. McCaleb’s attitude is objective and his method 
primarily interpretative. All scholars familiar with different 
phases of his subject will not accept all of his judgments, but 
all will agree that there is sound basis for them. This reader, 
for example, gives much greater weight to British historical 
claims to the Oregon Country than the author is willing to 
allow and in consequence is more sympathetic toward the 
boundary adjustment on the forty-ninth parallel. 

The book is sparingly documented with notes at the end of 
the text; and has a useful bibliography of five pages, but not 
including all of the items that the author himself has used. The 
narrative is a useful, penetrating, and interesting survey of a 
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tremendously complex movement in American history. Much 
of it is entertaining, and most of it may well stimulate more 
detailed reading and study. 
EuGENE C. BARKER 
The University of Texas 


Summer Migrations and Resorts of South Carolina Low-Country 
Planters. By Lawrence Fay Brewster. Published as Historical 
Papers of the Trinity College Historical Society, Series 
XXVI. Durham (Duke University Press) , 1947. Pp. vi+134. 
$1.00. 

In the preface of this very readable study Professor Brewster, 
now on the faculty of East Carolina Teachers College, reveals 
that his “excursion into ante-bellum times” began while he was 
teaching at Clemson College. While there he became interested 
in the summer migrations and resorts of some South Carolina 
“low-country planter families [who] once had summer resi- 
dences” at Pendleton, South Carolina, just four miles away from 
the campus of that state’s agricultural college. . 

Pendleton continues to this day to echo the grandeur of a 
glorious past. It is a quiet, restful place and must have furnished 
repose, comfort, and coolness to the low-country planters who 
lived there for about six months of every year. Six years ago 
I had the pleasure of spending some time in Pendleton and its 
environs, and at that time I saw the ruins and remains of some 
of the residences built and occupied there by the planters and 
their families more than a hundred years ago. Among these 
ruins and remains were the homes of Colonel Barnard Elliott 
Bee, whose sons, Barnard Elliott and Hamilton Prioleau, at- 
tended Pendleton Academy in the early 1830's. The former home 
of Charles Cotesworth Pinckney, the son of Thomas Pinckney, 


in 1941 still reflected the grandeur of plantation life. In this 


Athens of South Carolina the “low-country summer residents” 
could read the ably-edited Pendleton Messenger; they could be- 
come members of the Pendleton Farmers’ Society; and they could 
worship either in St. Paul’s Episcopal Church or in the Presby- 
terian Church. 
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The low-country planters did not go alone to the up-country 
resorts of Pendleton, Greenville, Spartanburg, and Winnsboro 
to escape “the subtle poison of the miasma during the ma- 
Jarious season”; they went also “to ‘the salt,’ that is to say, to 
the coastal towns and sea-island beaches.’”” In Charleston, Beau- 
fort, and Georgetown the planters had their town houses, and 
some even went to Newport, Rhode Island, for the summer 
months. If they were not “favorably situated for migrating to 
‘the Salt,’” planters went to “the Pine” and lived in such towns 
as Summerville, McPhersonville, Pineville, Whiteville, and others. 
Some planters summered at “the Springs,” of which, by actual 
count, there were nineteen in South Carolina with such names 
as Bradford Springs, Cool Springs, and Glenn Springs. Twenty- 
five other watering places or spas, by actual listing in the fifth 
chapter, drew South Carolinians to the states of Georgia, North 
Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and 
New York. One wonders what a hundred years ago was the ante-— 
cedent of the modern day “Come on in, the water’s fine.” Wheth- _ 
er one dipped or whether one drank, “the delightful society 
which [was] drawn together in every agreeable variety’ may 
have been more health-restoring than the waters. Driving, riding, 
dancing, music, cards, billiards, bowling, dinner parties, picnics, 
sight-seeing excursions, hikes, and fishing and hunting expedi- 
tions furnished the required diversion for valetudinarians who 
could still get about and for ladies “with or without tournures,” 
as George W. Featherstonhaugh described some whom he saw at 
Warm Springs, Virginia, in the 1840’s. 

What to begin with was the desire to escape the “sickly season” 
or “country fever” soon became coupled with “‘travel in search 
of health or recreation.” The summer migrations were not only 
a physic but they became the fashion, and thirdly “many sought 
relief from the monotony or the cares of plantation life.’”” The 
migrations, as Professor Brewster points out, also had their ef- 
fects, both beneficial and detrimental. The “low-country planter 
families entered new environments and made new contacts”; 
they ‘“‘penetrated the physical and intellectual climate of other 
sections and other lands’; they “could display the attainments 
they possessed”; and “they could influence, as well as be influ- 
enced, by their travels.” 
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This multibiographical study contains no separate bibliogra- 
phy, but it is well documented. It is based on many primary 
and secondary sources and shows a fine sense of selection and 
presentation. The author has made his characters live before the 
reader's eyes; he has presented them as a class that had to play 
its role and live its life in developing the state. To be without 
a copy of this study is to be without one of the important con- 
tributions to the social history of the Palmetto State. 

L. BIESELE 

The University of Texas . 


The American Indian in North Carolina. By Douglas L. Rights. 
Durham (Duke University Press), 1947. Pp. xx+296. II- 
lustrations and map. $5.00. 

A little boy, playing on his grandfather's farm one day, found 
an arrowhead. This was not an experience that could be called 
unique, because it has happened to hundreds of boys; but, in this 
particular instance, it led to the pursuit of a hobby that has 
lasted many years. That hobby has taken the author of The 
American Indian to most of the museums in this country and to 
many in Europe and has resulted in the publication of numerous 
articles in historical and archeological reviews, and at least one 
other book, A Voyage Down the Yadkin-Great Peedee River 
(Winston, 1928). 

A student of the history of any of the Indian tribes east of the 
Mississippi will find much of importance in this book, since the 
better known tribes of eastern America found a meeting ground 
in the Carolina country. It attempts to portray the character and 
manner of living of the Indians, to identify tribes, and to trace 
tribal movements. While the book lacks the thorough annota- 
tion that belongs to historical research, it is evident that his- 
torical accuracy is one of its aims. Further, it is not possible to 
limit such a study by present state boundary lines, as the author 
points out. Some of the tribes treated inhabited vast territories 
larger than several states today. 

Several chapters are devoted to an excellent editing of the 
accounts of the Spanish and English explorers and the adven- 
turous pioneers who followed. An important service is the tracing 
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of tribal movements and the identification of sites. Coupled with 
this is an interpretation of the Indian and a description of his 
manner of living, customs, and beliefs. Besides mention of nu- 
merous tribes, there are sections dealing with groups within 
tribes. One of these, of particular interest, deals with the Eastern 
Cherokees, who still reside in North Carolina with a somewhat 
obscure legal status. 

This book has more than a hundred fine illustrations, among 
which are the original John White pictures, the earliest repre- 
sentations of the American Indian in the United States. Besides, 
there are many photographs of individuals, sites, and artifacts. 
There is a satisfactory index. 

OHLAND Morton 

Edinburg Junior College 


The Pueblo Indians of San Ildefonso. By William Whitman grd. 
New York (Columbia University Press), 1947. $2.75. 

San Ildefonso, famous for its fine pottery and its native artists, 
is actually one of the least known of the surviving Pueblo Indian 
villages of New Mexico. It is regrettable that an early and un- 
timely death prevented Dr. Whitman from completing his ethno- 
logical studies of San Ildefonso. This small volume, edited by 
Mrs. Whitman and published posthumously, presents in abbre- 
viated form a body of useful information on human behavior in 
a modern Pueblo Indian community. Mrs. Whitman is to be 
commended for making this information available. 

Whitman’s material on San Ildefonso is presented in the topical 
form of an ethnological monograph. There are sections covering 
such broad phases of native culture as the individual life cycle, 
the family, work, religion, and ceremonies. Each section is fur- 
ther subdivided on the basis of related subjects. For example, in 
the section on family life one finds such headings as kinship 
terms, courtship and marriage, married life, separation, remar- 
riage, attitudes toward property, inheritance and property, adop- 
tion, and illegitimacy. The book is concisely written in clear, 
non-technical language and is not overburdened with detail. For 
this reason it can be recommended to any intelligent reader who 
wishes to become acquainted with the essential features of Pueblo 
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Indian culture. It is particularly valuable for its analysis of con- 
temporary changes in a variety of human culture which has long 
been noted for its stability and conservatism. 

One of the most valuable features of Whitman's study is his 
documentation of recent changes in San Ildefonso economic life. 
Agriculture was formerly the basis of San Ildefonso economy. 
This was man’s work; and the primary aim of most religious 
activity, also dominated by men, was securing an abundant har- 
vest. Today pottery making, which is woman’s work, is the main 
source of income. A good woman potter can make much more 
money by selling her products to tourists and traders than her 
husband can make by farming. This has given San Ildefonso 
women an economic and social importance which they did not 
have in earlier times. San Ildefonso used to be a man’s world, 
but today it is becoming more and more a woman’s world. Whit- 
man’s evidence shows that women are now actually controlling 
village affairs through their husbands. 

San Ildefonso men still do a certain amount of farming, but 
they spend much of their time helping the women make pottery. 
They usually decorate the pottery and help to fire it. For a short 
period, through Anglo-American stimulus, many San Ildefonso 
men painted pictures of traditional Indian subjects in water 
color, and some of these paintings were exhibited in large cities. 
Despite favorable comment by critics, however, this art renais- 
sance soon declined. In the past few years some San Ildefonso 
men have begun to work on government reservation projects for 
a daily wage. 

The surplus wealth and prestige derived from pottery making 
has made San Ildefonso much more sophisticated than other 
neighboring Pueblo Indian villages. A small leisure class appears 
to be developing. San Ildefonso women frequently employ Span- 
ish-American women to do their house work. Money from the 
sale of pottery is used to buy automobiles, radios, and furniture; 
and some of the young men are being sent to college. This new 
economic orientation is thus responsible for a marked and rapid 
change in San Ildefonso culture. 

Like all previous investigators of Pueblo Indian life, Whitman 
was unable to break through the “iron curtain” of secrecy which 
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surrounds Pueblo religion. Consequently he is able to describe 
and interpret only what he could observe, such as the public 
ceremonies which outsiders are permitted to witness. Although 
it is well known that religion is the principal integrating factor 
in Pueblo society, the details of its functioning in San Ildefonso 
will probably never be adequately known. This is unfortunate 
from the point of view of a social scientist, for it would be of 
great interest to know how the recent economic changes are af- 
fecting San Ildefonso religion. 

It would be unfair to Whitman to compare his unfinished 
study of San Ildefonso with other monographic studies of Pueblo 
Indian communities. Even in its incomplete state it is a definite 
contribution to our knowledge of Indian life in the American 


Southwest. 
T. N. CAMPBELL 


The University of Texas 


Maya Explorer: John Lloyd Stephens and the Lost Cities of Cen- 
tral America and Yucatan. By Victor Wolfgang von Hagen. 
Norman (University of Oklahoma Press), 1947. $5.00. 

This is a biography of John Lloyd Stephens (1805-1852) , the 
man who introduced Maya civilization to the western world. 

Before his time several descriptions of Maya ruins had been pub- 

lished, but these accounts were not well known. For the most 

part they were viewed as exaggerations, because the prevailing 
belief of the time was that all American Indians were either 
savages or barbarians, incapable of creative architecture. Stephens’ 
interest in the Maya cities developed after he had already made 
an international reputation as the author of engagingly written 
travel books on Egypt, Arabia, and eastern Europe. He also had 
the good fortune to be associated with Frederick Catherwood, an 

English architect and artist who made superb drawings of the 

Maya temples and monuments. Stephens’ attractive style of writ- 

ing combined with Catherwood’s illustrations produced a literary 

sensation on both sides of the Atlantic. Their two books, Jnci- 
dents of Travel in Central America (1841) and Incidents of 

Travel in Yucatan (1843), were widely read and had a strong 

influence on nineteenth-century thought. Stephens was one of the 

first to insist on the indigenous nature of Maya civilization, and 
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his work demonstrated that the American Indian had made cul- 
tural achievements of prime importance. Today Americanists 
refer to Stephens as “the father of Maya studies.” A Schliemann 
of the New World, it was Stephens who opened up the produc- 
tive field of Maya archaeology. 

Stephens was a remarkably versatile man. Van Wyck Brooks 
has called him one of the few great writers of travel. He was a 
lawyer and a politician, a Jacksonian Democrat who was regarded 
as the outstanding speaker of Tammany Hall. He served as a 
confidential diplomatic agent in Central America for President 
Van Buren and wrote the first adequate report on the feasibility 
of the Panama Canal. He was also a successful businessman and 
promoter, and it was largely due to his efforts that the Panama 
Railroad was built in time to facilitate travel from the eastern 
seaboard to the gold fields of California. Into his short life of 
only forty-seven years Stephens crowded an impressive series of 
achievements. 

Mr. von Hagen has given us a highly readable biography of 
Stephens. It is written in a fast-paced, dramatic style which is 
effective, although occasionally it gets out of hand. For instance, 
instead of simply stating that Stephens has malaria, von Hagen 
feels compelled to write thus: “... in his blood stream were 
swarming millions of protozoa, multiplying asexually at an ap- 
palling rate and exploding his blood cells; the germs were the 
Plasmodia of malaria.” Such extravagances of style occur often 
enough to be irritating. One of the best features of the book is 
the broad picture it gives of America in the first half of the 
nineteenth century. It is more than a biography; it is also the 
history of an era. The author is skillful at weaving in just the 
right amount of background material. 

This book is handsomely printed. It includes forty pages of 
illustrations, and by far the most eye-catching are the reproduc- 
tions of Catherwood’s engravings and lithographs. Some of the 
engravings, such as that of the Temple of the Magician at Uxmal, 
make modern photographs look dull and prosaic. A well-drawn 
Maya glyph at the beginning of each chapter also adds to the 
general attractiveness of the book. 

T. N. CAMPBELL 


The University of Texas 
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The Texas State Historical Association has received Vol. I, No. 
1, of the Alabama Review. The Association congratulates the 
Alabama Historical Association on the initiation of this quar- 
terly journal of Alabama history. 

The editor, Dr. W. Stanley Hoole of the University of Ala- 
bama, states the aim of the Alabama Review is ‘to be a medium 
of intelligent expression of life in Alabama and, in so far as it 
may reflect on Alabama, of life in the South both past and pres- 
ent.” According to the editorial announcement, the Review will 
be devoted to articles, essays, original documents, critical notices, 
and news of historical interest which make for a fuller under- 
standing and a deeper appreciation of Alabama’s cultural her- 
itage. 

The University of Alabama Press is cooperating with the His- 
torical Association in this publication. This issue contains four 
articles, as follows: (1) “Alabama as a Field of Historical Re- 
search,” by Weymouth T. Jordan; (2) “The Shelby Iron Works 
in the Civil War: A Study of Confederate Industry,” by Frank 
E. Vandiver; (3) ‘‘Alabama’s Shifting Cotton Belt,” by J. Allen 
Tower; (4) “Historical Societies in Alabama,” by Allen J. Going. 

Under Notes and Documents appear three very illuminating 
letters from a pre-Civil War plantation. owner giving detailed 
instructions to his overseer. Book Reviews, News, and Notices 
conclude the contents. The format is excellent. 

The Alabama Historical Society is only a year old and is to 
be highly commended for undertaking this early the publication 
of a historical magazine. 


The State Department of Archives and History of North Caro- 
lina has published Vol. VII of the series, Records of the Moravians 
in North Carolina. This volume, which has been received by the 
Texas State Historical Association, is edited by Adelaide L. Fries, 
Archivist of the Moravian Church in America, Southern Province. 

Part I is the account of the journey of Br. Ludwig von 
Schweinitz and his wife from Herrenhut, Saxony, to Bethlehem 
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in Pennsylvania from June 4 to September 16, 1812, together 
with a history of Salem, North Carolina, 1766-1816, to which 
settlement Br. von Schweinitz had been assigned as pastor and 
as administrator. 

Part II, which is the greater part of the book, consists of 
Memorabilia, Diaries, and Minute Books from 1809 to 1822. 
These mirror the daily activities, ideas, and ideals of this small 
Salem settlement of 281 persons. 


The Buffalo Historical Society of Buffalo, New York, has put 
out a new book, Niagara Frontier Miscellany, edited by Robert 
W. Bingham, Director of the Society. 

The volume consists of eleven disconnected articles dealing 
with a variety of subjects and written by a number of writers. 
Unity is achieved in that all deal with Buffalo or the Niagara 
area. As an example, the first article is an eyewitness’ story of 
the assassination of President McKinley. 

It is hoped that the series will stimulate historical interest and 
civic pride. There are a number of excellent illustrations, an 
appendix, and an index. 

Cora H. 


The University of Texas 
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Contributors 


Barnes F. Laturop, “History from the Census Returns,” is 
assistant professor of history at the University of Texas. He holds 
a B.A. degree from Rice and M.A. from the University of Chi- 
cago, and a Ph.D. from the University of Texas. His particular 
field of interest is the Old South, and he has published articles 
in the Louisiana Historical Quarterly, the American Historical 
Review, and the North Carolina Historical Review. 

GRANT ForeMAn, “The Texas Comanche Treaty of 1846,” re- 
sides at 1419 West Okmulgee Avenue, Muskogee, Oklahoma, and 
is an outstanding student of Indian history. Author of numerous 
books and magazine articles, he has long been active in the 
Oklahoma Historical Society, of which he has been director. 

Howarp T. Dimick, “Four John Greggs of Texas,” born at 
Marshall, Texas, is related to General John Gregg, Harmon 
Gregg, and Josiah Gregg through his mother. He has been espe- 
cially interested in history since 1943 and has published articles 
in the Louisiana Historical Quarterly, the Journal of Mississippi 
History, and the New Mexico Historical Review. He now lives 
at Shreveport, Louisiana. 

M. L. Crimmins, “W. G. Freeman’s Report on the Eighth 
Military Department,” is a retired army officer and well known 
for his historical interests. 
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Arredondo, Joaquin de, par- 
don to Lutierrez de Lara 
by, 39 

Asbury, Samuel E., 75 

Ashland, Texas, 156 

Aten, Sergeant Ira: letter of 
cited, 12n; made bombs to 
use against fence-cutters, 
11-12 

Atkinson, H. L., joins Asso- 
ciation, 273 

Atkinson, Miss Lillian, joins 
Association, 273 

Austin, Mrs. Gladys Peters, 
75 

Austin, Moses, 48; biography 
of mentioned, 149 

Austin, Stephen F., 48, 49, 
364; assurances on schools, 
52; interest of in educa- 
tion, 50; letter to cited, 
51n; Murat’s comments on, 
191 

Austin, Texas, 56, 144, 168; 
ball in, 154; concert at, 
154; site of Texas Military 
Institute, 105; tour of by 
Junior Historians, 74 

Austin Baptist Association, 
155 

Austin Daily Statesman, cit- 
ed, 7n 

Austin Papers, cited, 364 

Australia, 101 


Babbitt, Edwin Burr: bio- 
graphical data on, 57n; 
quartermaster of 8th de 
partment, 57 

Bacon family, 177 

Bahama Island, 143 

Bailey, Travis, joins Associae 
tion, 181 

Bailey, Vernon, 276 

Baird, Mrs. John, joins As- 
sociation, 369 

Bajan, well of, capture of 
Allende and Hidalgo at, 38 

Baker, Beth, 75 

Baker, D. W. C., cited, 52n 

Baker, W. M., 132, 138 

Baker, Botts, Andrews, and 
Wharton, founding of, 145n 

Balam, Mrs. 

Balboa, Vasco Nunez de, 186, 
187 

Ballinger, W. P., 163 

Baltimore, Md., 169 

Bancroft, H. H., cited, 42n 

Bancroft Library, 178 

Bandera road, fence-cutting 
activities near, 12 

Bankersmith, Texas, 260 

Banks, C. Stanley, 73, 76 

Banks, Mrs. C. Stanley, 76 

Banks, Lucy, 76 


38 
226 
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Banks, N. P., 126n, 128 

Baptism, 139 

Baptist church: at Galveston, 
information on, 138-139, 
141-142; reports on meet- 
ings of, 155, 156 

Baptist General Association 
of Texas, 216, 223 

Baptist General Convention 
of Texas, 223; proceedings 
of 1886 session cited, 223n, 
224n 

Baptist State Convention, 223 

Barbed Wire: article on cit- 
ed, 3, 5, 7; introduction of 
in Texas, 2 

Barbed-wire fence, functions 
of, 15 

Barber, George C., 57 and n, 
58; death of, 58 

Barber, Kittie Sue, 74 

Bard, W. E., joins Associa- 
tion, 182 

Barker, E. C., 75, 76, 81, 89, 
358; article by cited, 44n; 
book note by, 106; book 
reviews by, 94-95, 184-186, 
378-375; cited, 51n, 364; 
creation of special fund by, 
70 

Barker, Texas History Cen- 
ter, 266, 358 

Barker, Howard F., cited, 
294n 

Barksdale, E. C., 76 

Barlow, C., quoted, 134 

Barnett, Mrs. Norma Louise, 
76 

Bartlett, J. R., narrative of 
cited, 56n 

Bartlett, Terrell, 75 

Bartlett and Western Rail- 
road, 260 

Barrett, Mrs. L. W., joins 
Association, 272 

Barry, Miss Ford Eleanor, 
joins Association, 271 

Bass, Dr. J. Horace, 76 

Bastrop, Baron Felipe Henri 
de, 364 

Bastrop, Texas, 137; social 
at, 156 

Bates, Col. J., 160 

Baton Rouge, La., 191 

Baton Rouge Arsenal, 172 
and n 

Baxter, George W., removed 
as governor of Wyoming, 
13 

Baylor, Col. John R., 162 

Baylor University, 213, 214, 
222, 223; catalog cited, 
223n; merged with Waco 
University, 223; at Inde 
pendence, 51 

Bayou City (steamer), 119, 
120, 122; captures Har- 
riet Lane, 124 

Bayou Pierre, La.: men- 
tioned, 16; confirmation of 
inhabitants of, 21 


Index 


Beaty, Otis, joins Associa- 
tion, 273 

Beck, Miss Genie, joins Asso- 
ciation, 271 


Beckworth, Jim, 288 

Bedichek, Roy, 175, 275; 
joins Association, 91 

Bedichek Fund, mentioned, 
72 

Bee, Barnard Elliott, 375 

Bee, H. P., 237, 375 

Beecher, Henry Ward, com- 
ments on, 140 

Belger, Maj. James: bio- 
graphical note, 167n; in 
charge of San Antonio De- 
pot, 167; efficiency of, 168 

Bell, Henry H., 129, 130; 
ordered to recapture Gal- 
veston, 127 

Bell, Kelly, joins Association, 
271 


Bell, Peter Hansbrough, cor- 
rect spelling of name of, 89 

Bell County, 106, 304n; his- 
tory of cited, 293n 

Bellows, Archie Lee, joins 
Association, 273 

Bellville, Texas, 155 

Belton Independent, 155 

Benavides, Santos, 236 

Benson, Nettie Lee: article 
by, 16-40; contributor’s 
note on, 107; place name 
information supplied by, 
88-89 

Benson, Burton B., joins As- 
sociation, 272 

Benson, Paul M., joins Asso- 
ciation, 272 

Benson, Walter R., joins As- 
sociation, 272 

Bent, A. C., 276 

Berger, Max: article by, 41- 
53; article by cited, 44n, 
50n; contributor’s note on, 
107 

Berry, Joel H., joins Associa- 
tion, 180 

Bertram, Oscar R., 75 

Betran, Father Bernadine, 
101 

Betts, Charles O., joins As- 
sociation, 181 

Bevil, Guy G., 83 

Bexar: educational problems 
in, 45; first non-mission 
school in, 42; “Public Free 
Primary School” of, man- 
agement prescribed, 45-46 

Bexar Archives, cited, 225 

Bickler, Ralph, 76 

Bickler, Mrs. Ralph A., 76 

Biddle, Nicholas, 190 

Bierschwale, Margaret, 73, 
76 

Biesele, Mildred Maule, book 
review by, 286-290 

Biesele, R. L., 74; book re- 
view by, 95-96, 186, 277- 
279, 375-377; cited, 293n; 


edits book review section, 
188-196, 275-290, 371-381 
Big Bend, 275 
Bigham, Sarah, 338, 340 
Bingham, Robert W., 383 


Binkley, William C., cited, 
144n 

Bird, Benjamin L., joins As- 
sociation, 370 

Birds, on Spanish Lagoon, 29 

Bishop, Curtis, joins Asso- 
ciation, 271 

Bishops, deceased, book on 
cited, 168n 

Blackberries, described, 27 

Blackburn, Mrs. L. L., 365 

Blackford, Charles Minor, 


282 

Blackford, Charles Minor, 
III, 282 

Blackford, Susan Leigh, 282 

Blake, Forrester, 286 

Blake, H. C., commands Fed- 
eral ship, 129 

Blake, R. B., 75 

Blair, William B., 354, 356 

Blockade, Federal, of Galves- 
ton, 109-111 

Blount, Mrs. Guy, 333 

Blue Devils, name adopted by 
fence-cutters, 8 

Board of Commissioners of 
Roads and Revenues, func- 
tions of, 146-147 

Board of Land Commission- 
ers, 147 

Board of Piety, appeals of 
for contributions for church 
and school, 47 

Boerne, Texas, fence-cutting 
near, 12 

Bogart, Sam, 240, 247 

Boggess, Albert, joins Asso- 
ciation, 272 

Bolding, Margaretta Reeve, 
joins Association, 369 

Bolivar Point, Texas, skir- 
mish at, 116 

Boll Weevil: Recollections of 
the Trinity ond Brazos Val- 
ley Railway, review of, 
184-185 

Bolton, H. E., cited, 16n 

Bonaparte, Jerome Napoleon, 
55 

“Bonilla’s Brief Compendi- 
um of the History of Tex- 
as,”” article mentioned, 269 

Bonner, J. C., cited, 310, 


Bonner, Wm. N., joins Asso- 
ciation, 181 

Book, Troy, 76 

Boone, Nathan, expedition to 
Indians headed by, 313-314 

Booth, Benjamin, 305n 

Borbon, ——, treasury offi- 
cial, 32 

Borden, Mrs. Emaline 
Church, 141 
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Borden, Gail, 131; corre- 
spondence of, 1381-142 


Bordan, Gail, III, gives let- 
ters, 131 

Borden, Mrs. Gail, death of, 
138 

Borden, John, 131; quoted, 
185 

Borden, John Gail, 131 

Borden, Paschal, 131 

Borden, Philadelphia, 1381 


Borden, Stephen F. Austin, 
death of, 138 

Borden, Thomas, 131 

Borden Company Fund, 72 

Borden Meat Preserving Com- 
pany, 141 

Borden’s Meat Biscuit, ac- 
count of, 131-137 

Borden’s Station, Texas, 141 

Bosworth, Louise P., 333 

Botkin, Ben, review of book 
edited by, 104 

Bouquer, Antonio, visit of 
Porras to, 20-21 

Bouldin, Victor W., joins As- 
sociation, 182 

Boundary, between Texas 
and French territory, 28 

Bowie County, 163, 305 

Bowling Green, battle of, 231 

Bowman, Chesley, 265 

Box, Michael James, 156 

Boyden, Mrs. A. J., joins 
Association, 93 

Bradford, Mrs. Wheat, 75 

Bragg, J. D., 73, 76; article 
by, 213-224 

Brand, E. A., joins Associa- 
tion, 92 

Brasson [Brazos], 367 

Braunfels, Carl von Solms, 
359-360 

Brazoria, Texas, 149, 160 

Brazos County, 153 

Brazos River, 177, 363; clear 
Fork of, 84; effect of 
drought of 1883 on, 1; fer- 
ry on, 363-364 

Breckenridge, Texas, 157 

Brenham, Texas, 154 

Brewster, Lawrence Fay, re- 
view of book by, 375-377 

Bridger, Jim, 287-288 

Brigaham, A., 131 

Brigham, Clarence S., 366 

Brighton Ranch Company, 
illegal fencing in Nebraska 
of, 14 

Briscoe, A., 147n 

Briscoe, Randall E., 75 

British, capture of ships of 
Grimarest expedition by, 
30 

British government, use of 
Borden’s meat biscuit by, 
184-187 

British Isles, 99 

Britton, Forbes, 244, 247 

Brooklyn (ship), 127, 180n 


Index 


Brooks, H. P., joins Associa- 
tion, 181 

Brown, Judge and Mrs. E. 
Garland, join Association, 
272 

Brown, F. R. C., joins As- 
sociation, 182 wa 

Brown, John Henry, 241, 242 

Brown, John W., presents 
charter to Phi Alpha The- 
ta, 268 

Brown, N. E., review of book 
by, 95-96 

Brown, Philip Dale, cited, 


Brown County, 10; fence- 
cutting in, 10, 12 

Brown University Library, 
joins Association, 271 

Brownrigg, R. T., 239 

Brownsville, Texas, charter- 
ing of Historical Associa- 
tion at, 83 

Brownsville Historical Asso- 
ciation, chartering of, 83 

Brownwood, Texas, fence- 
cutting near, 8 

Bruce, Major General A. D., 
joins Association, 273 

Bruning, Harry F., joins As- 
sociation, 93 

Bryan, Mrs. Austin Y., joins 
Association, 180 

Bryan, Guy M., article on 
cited, 52n 

Bryant, Judge Randolph, 
joins Association, 272 

Buaas’ Hall, ball at, 154 

Buchanan, Douglas, 75 

Buell, Don Carlos, 353 

Buentelio, D. T., teacher of 
La Bahia, 48 

Buffalo Bayou, 363 

Buffalo Hump, Comanche 
chief, 323, 330, 331 

Burbridge, George S., 255 

Burford, A. L., 76 

Burleson, R. C., cited, 51n 

Burleson, Rufus C., 215, 216, 
217, 220, 222; president of 
Baylor University, 213; 
president of Waco Classical 
School, 218, 214 

Burnam, Nancy, 178 

Burnet, David G., 144 

Burnett, A. C., quoted, 363- 
364 

Burnett, Arthur C., 76 

Burnham, Nancy, see Bur- 
nam, Nancy 

Burns, » 177 

Burrell, I. S., commands com- 
pany, 118; surrenders, 126 

Burt, William L., cited, 126n 

Bushman, John, on expedi- 
tion to Comanches, 318 

Bushnell Ranch, 100 

Bustamente Decree of 1830, 
47 

Bustillo y Cevallos, Juan An- 

tonio, discovery of San Sa- 

ba River by, 89 
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Butler, Benjamin F., Federal 
general, 116 

Butler, D., cited, 14n 

Butler, Pierce M.: expedi- 
tions to Comanches headed 
by, 313-332; ransom of 
captives by, 314-317 

Butler, Roger, joins Associa- 
tion, 181 

Butterfield. Overland Stage, 
note on route of, 84-85 

Byrd, William, 235, 237 


Caballero, José, 23; letter to 
cited, 17, 18n, 19n 

Cable, Jared, quoted, 368-369 

Cacha, José Gerénimo, letter 
by cited, 38n 

Caddo Indians, 322, 330, 331 

Cadiz, Spain, 30 

Cadwallader, Ralph E., joins 
Association, 181 

Calder, Robert J., 143 

Caldwell, Frank, 75, 76 

Caldwell, W. D., joins Asso- 
ciation, 180 

Calhoun, J. M., 243 

Calico Ball, 155 

California, 84, 360; journey 
to 1858, 176-177; Univer- 
sity of, at Los Angeles, 
363 

Callahan County, articles on 
citéd, 365 

Calleja, Felix: exactions of 
troops of, 33; inspector at 
San Luis Potisi, 32 

Camacho, Avila, printing of 
book ordered by, 95 

Camargo, Mexico, 16, 19, 20; 
Porras in hiding at, 38 

Camels, in Texas, 359 

Cameron Baptist Church, 155 

Camp, L. B., 240 

Camp, W. Pat, joins Asso- 
ciation, 181 

Camp Colorado, 5 

Camp Edward Clark, 159 

Campbell, J., theatre appear- 
ance, 164 

Campbell, T. N., book re- 
view by, 378-380 

Campos, Juan Ysidro, letter 
from cited, 39n 

Canales, J. T., 83 

Canary Islands, settlers from 
in San Antonio, 225 

Capitol: ball at, 154, 155; 
meeting of Historical As- 
sociation at, 1897, 85 

Carlshafen, Texas, 359 

Carothers, Durrell, joins As- 
sociation, 370 

Carrizo, Texas, 236 

Carroll, H. Bailey, 74, 81, 82, 
259; report to executive 
Council by, 59-72; ‘“‘Texas 
Collection’”’ by, 358-370 

Carroll, J. M., cited, 213n, 
215n, 216n, 228n 

Carrow, Catherine Ikard, 
cited, 365 
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Carson, Archie Ralph, joins 
Association, 93 


Carson County Free Library, 
joins Association, 273 


Carter, G. W., address by, 
157 

Cartwright, Joiner, joins As- 
sociation, 182 

Cary, Dr. Edward H., 87 

Casa Calvo, Marques de, 28 

Cashion, Mrs. O. C., joins 
Association, 273 

Casis, Lilia M., death of, 268 

Cass County, 163 

Castile, similarity of climate 
of Texas to, 27 

Castle, Melissa A., 76 

Castroville, Texas, fence-cut- 
ting near, 8 

Catherwood, Frederick, 380 

Catholic Church, Alamo 
leased to, 168 

Catholic Encyclopedia, 101; 
cited, 16n 

Catholic Historical Review, 
cited, 37n 

Catholicism, Four Decades of 
in Texas, cited, 22n 

Cattle, prices of in 1882 and 
1883, 2 

Cattle Industry, article on 
noted, 88 

Cattlemen’s Frontier, cited, 
14n 

Caughey, John W., 363; ar- 
ticle by discussed, 82 

Cavalry Tactics, 165 

€ensus: article on, 293-312; 
U. S. reports, cited, 223n; 
reproduction of tables of 
1850, 296-299 

Central America, 380; re- 
view of book on, 380-381 

Central Junta, 34, 35 

Central Texas, Reed Family 
in, book note on, 106 

Ceremonial art, Indian, 103 

Chabot, Frederick C.: organ- 
ization of Yanaguana So- 
ciety by, 90; establishment 
of memorial in honor of, 
90 

Chambers, Charles L., joins 
Association, 92 

Chambers, T. J., 238; im- 
prints concerning, 157 

Chambers County, 163 

Chandler, F. W., treasurer of 
church meeting, 155 

Chapman, Robert M., 144n 

Chapman, William Warren, 
354 

Chappell Hill, Texas, 157 

Charbonneau, Toussaint, 187 

Charles IV: mentioned, 16; 
Porras chaplain of, 17 

Charleston, South Carolina, 
376 

Cherokee Baptist Association, 
155 

Cherokee County, 311 
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Cherokees, in North Caro- 
lina, 378 

Cheyenne, Wyoming, 13 

Cheyenne Sun, cited, 13n 

Chicago, Ill.: reports of Tex- 
as fence-cutting in papers 
of, 9; University of, 84, 
373 

Chihuahua, Mexico, 34; fire 
in, in 1808, 37 

Childress, Mrs. Roger, joins 
Association, 93 

Chiles, Mr. and Mrs. M. C., 
join Association, 274 

Chisholm, Jesse, on expedi- 
tion to Comanches, 318, 330 

Choctaw Agency, 316 

Choctaw Indians, 314 

Church ornaments, prohibi- 
tion of excessive use of, 37 

Churches, 102; bids for tak- 
en by bishop, 37 

Cihuacoatl, Aztec idol, men- 
tion of, 17 

Cisneros, José, illustrations 
of in El Sal del Rey, 262 

Civil War, 55; Galveston dur- 
ing, article on, 109-130 

Civil War, Naval History of, 
cited, 124n 

Civil War Diary of General 
Josiah Gorgas, reviewed, 
281-282 

Civilian settlement, first in 
Texas, 41 

Claiborne, William C. C., 
cited, 17n, 21 and n ° 

Clairborne, Alabama, 364 

Clairborne (Alabama) Her- 
ald, information on, 364 

Clancy, Herbert, 74 

Clark, Blanche Henry, cited, 
310n 

Clark, Edward, 164, 235, 237; 
governor of Texas, 244-247 

Clark, J. L., 74, 75 

Clark, William, 186, 187 

Clark, William, Jr., 163 

Clarke, H. H., 168n 

Clarksville, Texas, founding 
of, 336 

Clay, Henry, 231 

Clay County, fence-cutting 
in, 5, 10 

Clayton, New Mexico, 100 

Cleburne, Texas, 185 

Clemens, E. W., joins Asso- 
ciation, 180 

Clemson College, 375 

Cleveland, H. B., 116n 

Clifton (ship), 117, 124, 126, 
127, 129 

Closner, Mrs. John, 83 

Cloud, R. E., joins Associa- 
tion, 182 

Coahuila, Mexico, 17 

Coahuila and Texas: book on 
history of reviewed, 94-95; 
provision of constitution 
of on education, 44 and n 

Coahuila y Texas en la época 
colonial, cited, 38n 


Coatilicue, Aztec idol, men- 
tion of, 17 

Cochran, Mrs. P. M., joins 
Association, 273 

Cofer, N. G., joins Associa- 
tion, 180 

Coffee, Holland, 322 

Cohen, Henry, 75 

Coit, John T., 157 

Colbert’s Ferry, 85 

Cold Springs, Texas, 157 

Cole, J. P., quoted, 137-141 

Cole, Mrs. Nell M., 76 

Coleman, Robert M., 148 

Coleman, Texas, 4; telegraph 
line to cut, 5 

Coleman County, 4, 7; fence- 
cutting in, 9, 10 

Coles, H. L., Jr., cited, 310n 

Colgate University, 51 

Collin County, 163 

Colonists, education of chil- 
dren of, 52; educational 
background of, 50 

Colorado: fence-cutting in, 
12; illegal fencing of pub- 
lic domain in, 13 

Colorado, Texas, 105 

Colorado Baptist Association, 
155 

Colorado Range Cattle In- 
dustry, cited, 14n 

Colorado River (Arizona), 
177, 178 

Colorado River (Texas): 
crossed by Porras, 29; ef- 
fect of drought on, 1 

Colt revolvers, at Fort Ewell, 
255 

Columbia, Texas, Pilgrim 
school moved to, 52 

Columbia University, 84 

Columbus, Texas, 141, 144 

Comanche Indians, 177; ar- 
ticle on cited, 365; treaty 
of 1846 with, 313-332; 
white captives among, 314- 
317 

Comanche Peak, 315, 319, 
320, 321, 322 

Comanche Treaty of 1846: 
article on, 313-332; terms 
of, 331-332 

Commerce of the Prairies, 
proposed reprint of, 66 

Commissioner of General 
Land Office, report of cit- 
ed, 14n 

Compton, Evelina, 145n 

Concho River, 99, 158; head 
of, 84 

Condensed milk, patent for 
granted to Gail Borden, 137 

Confederacy, 157-162, 240; 
book on Lincoln and, re- 
viewed, 277-279; Constitu- 
tion of, 162; district court 
charge, 162; order on 
health and morale, 159; 
court-martials in, 159-162 
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Confederate Army, 55, 171n; 
book on chief of ordnance 
of, 178; books on reviewed, 
281-282, 282-284; jurisdic- 
tional struggle between 
Army and Navy command- 
ers at Galveston, 118-122; 
loss and recapture of Gal- 
veston by, article on, 109- 
130 
Confederate Military History, 
cited, 124n 
Confederate Navy, at Galves- 
ton, article on, 109-130 


Confederate Navy, History 
of, cited, 124n 
Confederate states, refugees 


from at Waco, 215 
Conger, Roger Norman, 75 
Conner, John, 330-331 
Connolly’s, 84 
Conrad, Henry C., cited, 334n 
Constitucional de  Jalapa, 

cited, 25 
Constitution of Coahuila and 

Texas, requirement of on 

education, 44 
Constitution of Mexico, dele- 

gation of educational con- 

trol by, 43 
Constitution of Texas, 242 
Constitution of the Confed- 

erate States of America, 

242 
Constitution of the United 

States, 238-239 
Contraband trade, 34; evil in 

Texas, 35; in mules and 

horses, 32; interest of Si- 

mon de Herrera in, 32; 

settlers in East Texas en- 

gaged in, 20 
Cooacooche, on expedition to 

Comanches, 317, 318, 320, 

323 
Coodey, William Shorey, on 

expedition to Comanches, 

317, 320, 325, 328 
Cook, Cecil N., joins Asso- 

ciation, 181 
Cook, Joseph J., Confederate 

commander at Galveston, 

Cook, Louis P., 143 
Cook County, 163 
Cool Springs, South Carolina, 

376 


Cooper, ——, 124n 
Cooper, S., 123n, 127n 
Cordero, Antonio: appointed 
governor of Texas, 31; let- 
ter to cited, 31 and n; let- 
ter to quoted, 37; services 
of against the Americans, 
32; went to govern Texas, 
32 
Corn, price of (1853), 169 
Cornell University, 84 
Cornudos de los Alamos, 84 
Coronado, Francisco de, 101 
Corpus Christi, Texas, 117, 
167; army depot at, 168; 


Index 


description of, 352-353; 
Federal capture of, 115 
Corpus Christi Depot: in- 
spection of, 352-357; Pay 
Department, 357; Quarter- 
master’s Department, 354- 


356; Subsistence Depart- 
ment, 356-357 

Corpus’ Christi Women’s 
Guild, 66 


Corri’s, Henry, Theatre, 150 

Corsicana, Texas, 166, 185 

Cortina, 236 

Coryell County, publication 
of manuscript on proposed, 

(schooner), 123 

Cos House, 362 

Cosby, George Blake, at Fort 
Ewell, 253 

Cotner, Robert C., review by, 
189-192 

Cotten, Fred R., joins Asso- 
ciation, 93 

Cotton, Texas product, 18 

Coulter, E. M., 263 

Council of the Indies, report 
to mentioned, 25 

County courts, functions of, 
146-147 

Court, District, C.S.A., 162, 
163 

Court-martial, C.S.A., 
162 

Cousins, R. B., Jr., joins As- 
sociation, 181 

Cowen, Ruth, 76 

Cox, I. J., cited, 21 and n, 
45n, 46n 

Cox, R. D., Jr., joins Asso- 
ciation, 369 

Cramer, Wm. M., joins Asso- 
ciation, 180 

Crane, R. C., cited, 365 

Crawford, Thomas H., 314 

Creek Nation, 315 

Crenshaw, Dupree, Milam & 


159- 


Crenshaw, joins Associa- 
tion, 181 
Crimmins, M. L., 75, 265; 


contributor’s note on, 107, 
197, 384; edits W. G. Free- 
man’s report, 54-58, 167- 
174, 252-258, 350-357 ; 
speech made by, 83; quot- 
ed, 365 

Crocker, Frederick, 118n 

Crocket, George Louis, cited, 
343n 

Crockett, Texas, as mission 
center, 41 

Cronwell, S. P., cited, 130n 

Crowther, Mrs. Bonnie, joins 
Association, 91 

Crozier, Harry Benge, 76 

Cumberland, Charles C., 365; 
article by, 109-130; con- 
tributor’s note on, 197; re- 
view by, 194-196 

Cumby, J. M., joins Associa- 

tion, 272 
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Cumming, William C., 333 

Cuneo, V. A., 76 

Cunningham, R. E., 
Association, 180 

Curbelo, Juan, 226, 228 

Curlee, Abigail, cited, 293n 

Curtis, Beth, 259 

Custer County, Pioncer His- 
tory of, cited, 14n 

Cuyler, R. R. (ship), 128 


Dade, D. C., 245 

Dakota Badlands, fencing on, 
13 

Dakotahs, Land of, cited, 13n 

Dall, Curtis B., possession of 
manuscript by, 66 

Dallas, Texas, 185 

Dallas County, fence-cutting 
in, 12 

Dallas Herald: on death of 
Lincoln, 202; on election 
of Lincoln, 200-201 

Dallas Historical Society, 
361; meeting of, 86-87 

Dallas Morning News, 204; 
cited, 12n, 223n; on Lin- 
coln, 205, 206, 207, 208; 
reprint from, 85 

Dallas Times Herald, article 
in quoted, 269-270 


joins 


Dancer, Ben, joins Associa- 
tion, 91 

Dannell, Jessee, data on, 
295n, 297 

Dark, J. N., 251 

Darlington, —— (historian), 
192 

Dashiell, Jeremiah G.: bio- 


graphical note, 171n; pay 
district of, 171; Paymaster 
U. S. Army, 170-171 

Daughters of the Republic of 
Texas, 361 

Davenport, Harbert, 75 

Davenport, Mrs. Harbert, 75; 
mentioned, 83 

Davenport, Wortham, 
Association, 180 

Davey, M. A., Jr., joins As- 
sociation, 273 

Davidson, A. H., 154 

Davidson, Levette J., 286 

Davidson’s, 84 

Davila, Pedrarias, 187 

Davis, Mrs. A. J., joins As- 
sociation, 369 

Davis, Charles A., 118n 

Davis, Edmund J., 163; re- 
ecruits Federal forces, 116 

Davis, Jefferson, 209 

Davis, R. A., fences of cut, 
12 

Davis, Ross W., 
cited, 12n 

Davis, Maj. S. B., 160 

Davis, W., 164 

Davis Mountains, 275 

Dawson, John L., 179 

Dawson, Mrs. W. C., joins 
Association, 370 

Dawsun Massacre, 179 


joins 
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Dawson men, 362 

De Bow, J. D. B., cited, 294n, 
306n 

Debray, Xavier B.: Confed- 
erate army commander, 
119-120; cited, 124n 

Debray’s Regiment of Texas 
Cavalry, Sketch of History 
of, cited, 124n 

Decherd, Mrs. Will T., 76; 
joins Association, 92 

Declaration of Independence, 
Texas, condemnation of 
Mexican regime in, 52 

De Coster, Mrs. Cyrus, 83 

DeGolyer, E., 87 

Delaware Springs, 84 

Leén’s Expedition . of 

1689, article on mentioned, 
269 

Democratic party, 163 

Deno, Lottie, article on cited, 
365 

Denton, Texas, 364 

Denton County, 163 

De Porras, Marin, see Por- 
ras, Marin de 

Desher, James, 115n 

Desperate (ship), 110 

De Vaca, Cabeza, 95 

Devine, Thomas J., 238, 242; 
joins Association, 182 

Devine Station, Texas, 6 

De Witt County, fence-cut- 
ting in, 9 

Dews, heaviness of in Texas, 
27 

DeZavala, Adina, 268 

Diamond’s, 84 

Diario del Gobierno de la 
Republica Mexicana, infor- 
mation on, 360-361 

Diario de Mézico, cited, 25 

Dickason, Mrs. Ezna E., 75, 
83 

Dickinson, Mrs. Ezra E., 
joins Association, 92 

Dictionary of American Bi- 
ography, cited, 365 


Dielmann, Henry B., joins 
Association, 93 
Dienst, Dr. Alex, story of 


meeting C. W. Raines, 86 

Digges, Eugene, 75 

Dimick, Mrs. George Gregg, 
333 

Dimick, Howard T.: article 
by, 333-349; cited, 342n, 
347n ; contributors note on, 
384 

Dinsmore, Silas, 148n 

Dionisio Valle, quoted, 23 and 
n 

Dixon, George W., joins As- 
sociation, 180 

Dixon, Sam Houston, cited, 
143n 

Doane, Gilbert Harry, cited, 


Henry (schooner), 
see Henry Dodge 


Index 


Dogwood Festival, plans for 
in Tyler County, 87 


Dominguez, Christobal, rec- 
ommended to replace Her- 
rera, 35 


Dona Anna, New Mexico, 177 

Donahoe, Dan, data on, 295n, 
297 

Donecker, Miss Frances, 75, 
265, 362 

Doyle, Gerry, pamphlet on 
San Jacinto Museum pub- 
lished by, 86 

Doyle, Gillis, 317; captured 
by Comanches, 314 

Drought, H. P., joins Asso- 
ciation, 180 

Drought of 1883: description 
of, 1-3; relation of to fenc- 
ing, 5 

Dugas, Vera, joins Associa- 
tion, 182 

Duke University Library, 106 

Dumnauld, Edward, review 
of book by, 189 

Duncan, Mrs. Starkey, 76 

Duncan, Thomas, at Fort 
Ewell, 253 

Du Pont Fund, 72 

Durham, George J., 145n 

Durst, Mr. , 369 

Durst, Miss Benigna, 
Association, 274 

Durst, L., III, joins Associa- 
tion, 274 

Duval, Edward, 321 

Duval, Isaac H., treaty with 
Indians signed by, 331 

Duval, Thomas H., 190 

Duvernoy, Prof. , orches- 
tra leader, 164 

Dyer, Brainerd, 279 

Dykes, J .C., 75 


joins 


Eagle Mountains, 177 

Eager, Mrs. Sarah, 265 

Eakle, Betty Brooke, 259, 268 

Eanes, Mrs. W. R., joins As- 
sociation, 274 

Earhart’s, 84 

East Texas, establishment of 
missions in, 41 

East Texas Chamber of Com- 
merce, joins Association, 
370 

East Texas: Its History and 
Its Makers, cited, 37n 

Eastern Interior Provinces, 
composition of, 17 

Eastern Texas Baptist Con- 
vention, 155 

Seth, sketch book 


Easton, Hamilton P., 176 

Eaves, Charles Dudley, book 
by to be published by As- 
sociation, 66 


Eberstadt and Sons, joins 
Association, 93 
Eby, Frederick, cited, 42n, 


45n, 46, 47n, 48n, 213n 


Echols, Loyd, joins Associa- 
tion, 271 


Ecclesiastical immunity, in- 
fraction of, 36 

Education: in Anglo-Ameri- 
can settlements, 48-49; de- 
velopment of, book on cit- 
ed, 42n; during Spanish 
and Mexican periods in 
Texas, article on, 41-53; 
eradication of during rev- 
olutionary period, 43; fac- 
tors thwarting governmen- 
tal efforts for, 43; finan- 
cial burden of establishing 
system, 44; Lancastrian 
system known in Mexico, 
44; revival of governmen- 
tal interest in, 42; see 
also schools 

Edinburg, Texas, army camp 
at, 357 

Edwards, H. H., 163 

Eighth Military Department, 
Freeman Report on, 54- 
58, 167-174, 252-258, 350- 
358 

El Dorado, 366 

Elguézabal, Andrés, 24; let- 
ter to cited, 19 and n, 30n 

Elguézabal, Juan Bautista 
de, letter from cited, 20 
and n; petition of cited, 


42n 

Eliza Russell (schooner), 131 

Elizondo, Ignacio, capture of 
Allende and Hidalgo by, 38 

Ellet, W. A., 240 

Elliott, Claude, 75, 76; note 
on Texana, 85-86 

Elliott, Mrs. Claude, 76 

Ellis, J. P., joins Associa- 
tion, 182 

Ellis, James, 339 

Ellis County, fence-cutting 
in, 12 

El] Paso, Texas, 85, 162; on 
Butterfield Stage Route, 84 

El Sal del Rey: comments on, 
262, 362; published by As- 
sociation, 65 

Emerson, Ralph Waldo, 190 

Emigration, Mexican’ en- 
couragement, 48 

Emigrant Crossing, 84 

Emmons, George F., 
128n 

Empresario contracts: provi- 
sions for education in, 49; 
requirement of for setlte- 
ment in blocks, 49 

Encisco, Martin Fernandez 
de, 187 

Encomienda, system of, 101 

England, 143 

Englishmen, Porras descrip- 
tion of on Texas boundary, 
29 

Episcopal Church, 233-234 

Epperson, B. H., 240 

Estes, Mrs. Dorothy, 75, 76 


cited, 
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Eubanks, Mrs. A. H., joins 
Association, 179 

Eugene C. Barker Texas His- 
tory Center, 266, 358 

Evans, Clement A., cited, 
124n 

Evans, W. A., 333 

Excommunication, threat of 
to revolutionists, 37 


Falkner, Mrs. J. M., 76 

Fall, J. N., 163 

Fannin, James, 148, 150 

Fannin County, 156, 163 

Farragut, David G., 123n, 
125n, 128; and battle of 
Galveston, 110, 117; orders 
recapture cf Galveston, 
127; quoted, 130 

Fauquier, —— (pseud.), 163 

Fayette County, 362 

Fayetteville, Texas, 362 

Featherston, E. B.: cited, 
8n; efforts against fence- 
cutting, 7-8 

Fence, barbed wire, func- 
tions of, 15 

Fence-cutting: article on, 1- 
15; cost of damage done 
by, 10; effects of in dis- 
couraging settlement, 10- 
11; legislative session 
called to consider, 11; out- 
side of Texas, 12-14; made 
a felony, 11 

Fencing: bad practices of, 4- 
5; cited as example of 
monopoly, 4; conflict over, 
3-4; legislation concerning, 
11; of Federal land, laws 
regulating, 14 P 

Federal Census, cited, 304n 

Federal Writers’ Project, 104 

Fendley, F. T., joins Associa- 
tion, 273 

Ferguson, Dan, 75, 270 

Ferguson, James C., joins 
Association, 272 

Ferry, at San Felipe, 363-364 

Field, Joseph E., 363 

Filibustering expeditions, 366- 
369, 373; havoc wrought 
in Nacogdoches, by, 46 

“First Book Printed in Tex- 
as,” article mentioned, 266 

First Brigade Texas Volun- 
teers, 160 

First Cavalry Brigade, 
trained at Fort Clark, 55 

First Regiment Mounted 
Riflemen, 158, 160 

Fisher, Orcensth, letters of 
cited, 363 

Fisher, Reginald G., review 
of book by, 100-102 

Fisher, S. R., letter from 
cited, 51n 

Fisher, William S., company 
of, 148 

Fitzmorris, Sister Mary An- 
gelo, cited, 22 and n, 25n 

FitzSimon, Rev. I. J., 76, 88 


Index 


Five Civilized Tribes, 318; 
ransom of captives, 314 


Flags, of Battleship Texas 
presented to Memorial Mu- 
seum, 89 

Fleming, Mary, 337 

Fleming, Walter Lynwood, 
277 

Fletcher, Herbert, 75, 76; ar- 
ticle by quoted, 269-270; 
note on, 261-262 

Fletcher, John Gould, 285 

Florida, 191 

Florida Territory, 190 

Florida War, mentioned, 54 

Flournoy, George, 247 

Floyd County, article on cit- 
ed, 365 

Fooclistah, 321 

Food: on Porras’ trip to 
Texas, 29; prices of in 
1853, 170 

Foote, C. D., fence cut, 7 

Forbes, Douglas W., 87 

Ford, Henry Jones, cited, 
335n 

Ford, Col. John S., 158, 236 

Foreigners, treatment of in 
Texas, 35 

Foreman, Grant: article by, 
313-332; cited, 313n, 314n, 
318n; contributors note on, 
384 

Forests, Texas, mention of 
thesis on, 176 

Fort Belknap, 85, 168, 177 

Fort Bend County, history of 
cited, 293n 

Fort Bliss, 162 

Fort Brown, 236, 357 

Fort Chadbourne, 84, 85, 168 
and n, 169, 170, 171 

Fort Clark, 168 and n, 171, 
357; recommended as cav- 
alry post, 55 

Fort Croghan, 168, 170 

Fort Duncan, 168, 170, 171, 
355, 357 

Fort Elliott, 5; article on 
cited, 365 

Fort Ewell, 168, 350, 355, 
357; arrival of W. G. Free- 
man at, 174; description 
of, 252-253; desertions at, 
256; equipment at, 255- 
256; garrison of, 253-254; 
location, 252; medical de- 
partment of, 257-258 ; 
quartermaster department 
of, 256-257; report on, 252- 
258; salt marsh opposite, 
174; subsistence depart- 
ment, 257 

Fort Gates, 73 

Fort Gibson, 313, 314, 315, 
316 

Fort Graham, 168, 170 

Fort Griffin, telegraph line 
to cut, & 

Fort Inge, 168, 170, 171 

Fort McIntosh, 168, 355, 357 
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Fort McKavett, 96, 168, 169, 
170, 171 

Fort Martin Scott, 168, 171 

Fort Mason, 73, 168, 171 


Fort Merrill, 168, 355, 357; 
complement of, 350; de 
scription, 350, 352; inspec- 
tion of, 350, 352; location 
of, 350; plan of, 351 


Fort Phantom Hill, 168 


Fort Point, and battle of 
Galveston, 111, 112 


Fort Quitman, 162 

Fort Smith, 85 

Fort Terrett, 169, 170, 171 

Fort Worth, Texas, 82, 168, 
185, 363 

Fort Worth Gazette, cited, 
4, 5, 7n, 10 and n, 11 

Fort Worth Record, cited, 
204 

Fort Worth Star-Telegram, 
on Lincoln, 210 

Fort Yuma, 177 

Forty-second Massachusetts 
Volunteer Regiment, 118 

Foster, Lawrence, 333 

Foster, S. W., joins Associa- 
tion, 271 

Fouquier, Francisco, with 
Bishop Porras, 23 

Fourth Regiment Texas Vol- 
unteers, 160 

Fowler, Mrs. J. B., joins As- 
sociation, 271 

France, 189 

Francis, Sister M., joins As- 
sociation, 271 

Francis, W. H., Jr., joins 
Association, 181 

Franciscan priests, back- 
ground of, 101 

Frank, Rev. Anton J., 75 

Franke, Mrs. A. W., joins 
Association, 92 

Franklin, R. M., 112n 

Franklin, Robert M., cited, 
124n 

Franklin (El Paso), on But- 
terfield Stage Route, 84 

Frantz, Joe B., 76 


Franz’ , 84 
Frede, Ralph Edward, thesis 
by, 179 


Freedmen, school for, 141 

Freeman, Douglas S., cited, 
349n 

Freeman, William Grigsby, 
biographical data, 54-55 

Freeman, W. G., Report on 
Eighth Military Depart- 
ment by, 54-58, 167-174, 
252-258, 350-357 

Freemasons, 362; proceed- 
ings, 164 

French, Warren, book re- 
view by, 284-285 

French: boundary of, 34; 
emissaries in distribution 
of contraband goods, 32 
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Frenchmen: Porras’ report 
of in Texas, 26; request 
Porras to visit them, 28 

Friend, Llerena, 259, 358 

Fries, Adelaide, 382 

Frio River, 174 


Frontier: distance of from 
coast, 174; protection of, 
240 

Frontier, Religion on the 


American, cited, 363 
Frost, Daniel March, 254 
Frost, John R., fence of cut, 


7 

Frying Pan Ranch, fencing 
of, 2 . 

Fulmore, Z. T., cited, 88, 89 


Gainesville, Texas, 84, 177 

Galan, ——, teacher at La 
Bahia, 43 

Galveston, Texas, 132, 160, 
200, 360, 363, 365; article 
on battle at, 109-130; Bap- 
tist church at, information 
on, 138-139; during Civil 
War, 160-162; First Bap- 
tist Church of, 131; im- 
prints on, 164-165; letter, 
describing conditions in, 
137-141; location of Gail 
Borden home in, 132 ; open- 
ing of port, 367 

Galveston City Company, 
137; report on meeting of, 
139 

Galveston County, 163 

Galveston, Harrisburg, and 
San Antonio Railroad, 360 

Galveston Island, 95, 160 

Galveston News, cited, 4, 5, 
6, 7, 8n, 10n, 1ln, 204n 

Galveston Wharf Company, 
165 


Gamble, Annis, see Annis 
Gamble Gregg 

Gambrell, Herbert, 73, 76, 
87; book of reviewed, 371- 
373 

Gambrell, Virginia Leddy 


(Mrs. Herbert), 87 

Game, wild, in Texas, 18, 27 

Gammel, H. P. N., cited, 11n, 
44n, 47n 

Gard, Wayne, 73; article by, 
1-15; contributor’s note on, 
107 

Garesché, Julius Peter, 55 

Garita, use of as magazine, 
172 

Garner, J. T., 
cited, 51n 

Garner, John Nance, requests 
aid against fence-cutters, 
12 

Garrison, G. P., cited, 32n, 
42n, 48n 

Garrison, M. F., joins Asso- 
ciation, 272 

Garth, Jesse Winston, see 
Jesse Garth Gregg 

Gately, Mrs. Jack H., 76 


contract of 


Index 


Gates, John W., 2; wire 
salesman, 15 

Gay, Donald G., joins Asso- 
ciation, 271 

Gentry, Abram Morris, 148 

Gentry, Mary Jane, 76 

Gibbons, Rev. James B., 76 

Gibbs, Alfred, 354 

Gila Bend, 103 

Gilham, William, cited, 165 

Gilham’s Manual, 165 

Gill, Charles W., joins As- 
sociation, 181 

Gill, Julia M., joins Associa- 
tion, 93 

Gillespie, C. C., 157 

Gillespie County, 74, 
304n 

Gillett, Charles, 145n 

Gilliam, R. A., joins Associa- 
tion, 91 

Gist, Christopher, 192-193 

Gladewater City Library, 
joins Association, 93 

Glascock, G. D., secretary of 
church meeting, 155 

Glassford, Mrs. Cora, joins 


260, 


Association, 273; quoted, 
362-363 

Going, Allen J., 382 

Gold, Ella, 76 


Goldthwaite, E. George, 164 


Goliad, Texas, 150, 304n; 
possibilities of, as army de- 
pot, 173 


Gonzales, José Eleuterio, cit- 
ed, 16n, 17n, 36n, 38n, 39n 

Gonzales, Texas, 10, 131, 199, 
363 

Gonzales County, 5 

Gooch, John G., 165 

Goodnight, Charles, quoted, 
3 

Goodnight Trail, 99 

Goras, Don Juan Leal, al- 
ealde of San Fernando, 
225-229 

Gordon, Clarence, cited, 300 

Gorgas, Josiah, diary of: 
edited, 178; reviewed, 281- 
282 

Gossett, Frank M., 76 

Graham, B., 249 

Graham, E. S., quoted, 4 

Graham, R. Niles, 76 

Grant, Gilbert, book review 
by, 285-286 

Grape Creek, 84 

Grapes, in Texas, 26-27 

Grasmeyer, F. W., 165 

Grasslands of North Amer- 
ica, reviewed, 284-285 

Gray, Catherine Willis, 189 

Gray, P. W., 238 

Grayson, Thomas Wigg, in- 
formation on, 362-363 

Grayson County, 163, 177 

Great Plains, mention of 
fence-cutting on, 12 

Great Plains, 284; cited, 359 

Green, N. O., 163 

Green, Mrs. Rena, 75 


Greenback party, encourage- 


ment of _ resistance to 
fencing by, 4 
Gresser, Mrs. Oscar, joins 


Association, 370 

Gregg, Annis Gamble, mar- 
riage of, 345 

Gregg, Alexander, 233 ; cited, 
334n 

Gregg, Alla, birth of, 343; 
death of, 344 

Gregg, C. M., 345 

Gregg, Catherine Grotts, 335 

Gregg, Edward Pearsall, 345 

Gregg, Endymion Baker, 344 

Gregg, Frank, 333, 337 

Gregg, George Gammon, 344 

Gregg, Harman, 340 

Gregg, Henry, 340 

Gregg, Jack, 345 

Gregg, Jacob, 334-335, 340- 
341 

Gregg, James, 345 

Gregg, Jesse Garth, ancestry 
of, 347; marriage of, 347 


Gregg, John, of Sulphur 
Bluff, article concerning, 
333-337 


Gregg, Colonel John, article 
concerning, 340-345 

Gregg, General John, article 
concerning, 345-349 

Gregg, Sheriff John, 
concerning, 337-340 


article 


Gregg, Josiah, 340; cited, 
334n, 335n, 337n, 341n, 
343n, 344n; proposed re- 


print of book by, 66 

Gregg, Leon S., joins Asso- 
ciation, 274 

Gregg, Martha Eliza, death 
of, 344; marriage of, 342 

Gregg, Mary Garth, 345 

Gregg, Nathan, 346; marri- 
age of, 345 

Gregg, Nathan Gamble, 344 

Gregg, Nora, 345 

Gregg, Rachel McClellan, 346 

Gregg, Samuel, 337, 345 

Gregg, Sarah Bigham, 
340 

Gregg, William, 334; ances- 
try of, 346-347 

Gregg, William, II, 335 

Griffin, W. S., letter to, 141 

Grimes, E. F., joins Associa- 
tion, 369 

Gringo Builders, 185 

Grissom, Pinkney, joins As- 
sociation, 181 

Grimarest, Pedro, 25; failure 
of expedition of, 30; made 
commandant general, 19n 

Groebl, Al P., joins Associa- 
tion, 370 

Groebl, Ted O., joins Asso- 
ciation, 370 

Gross, Mrs. 
75, 76 

Grotts, Catherine, 335 

Grunow, Oskar, joins Asso- 
ciation, 93 


338, 


Sarah Chokla, 
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Guadalupe Mountains, 177 

Guadalupe-Hidalgo, Treaty 
of, 359 

Gueso, Teesee, 321 

Guinn, J. W., 163 

Gulf of California, 
tioned, 95 

and Inland Waters, 
cited, 124n 

Gulf of Mexico, 139, 177, 360 

Gulf Oil Corporation, joins 
Association, 369 

Gulick, C. A., cited, 144n 

Gulph Prairie, Pilgrim 
school moved to, 52 

Gunn, Jack Winton, 
joins Association, 179 

Guthrie, Roger, letter of in- 
quiry from, 84-85 

Gutierrez de Lara, Antonio: 
escape of, 38; pardon of, 
39 

Gutierrez-Magee Expedition, 
article on cited, 373 

Guyandotte, Virginia, Battle 
of, 230 


men- 


268 ; 


Haas, H. E., 75 

Hackett, C. W., 76; book by, 
noted, 89; translation of, 
cited, 20n 

Hagaman, Mrs. F. W., joins 
Association, 93 

Hagen, Victor Wolfgan Von, 
book by, reviewed, 380-381 

Haggard, J. Villasana, cited, 
336n, 343n 

Hahn, Thomas F., joins As- 
sociation, 92 

Hale, Nila June, 76 

Haley, J. Evetts, 74, 76, 81, 
88, 270 

Claude V., cited, 365 

Colby D., 75, 76 


Hall, Jacqueline Ann (Mrs. 
176 

Hall, ‘Samuel Pike, inquiry 
on, 176-177 


Hallettsville, Texas, 155 

Hamer, Mrs. Marcelle Lively, 
76 

Hamilton, Andrew Jackson, 
thesis on mentioned, 179 

Hamilton, W. Lamar, joins 
Association, 273 

Hamilton County, 10; fence- 
cutting in, 8 

Hamilton Literary and Theo- 
logical Seminary, men- 
tioned, 51 

Hamersly, Thomas H. S., cit- 
ed, 172n, 252n, 250n 

Hamner, Miss Laura, joins 
Association, 273 

Han, Mrs. Annie C., 76 

Hancock, John, 240 

Hancock County, 
310 

Hancock Opera House, Aus- 
tin, 88 

Handbook of American In- 

dians, 261 


Georgia, 


Index 
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Handbook of Archaeological 
History, 100 

Handbook of Texas, 259, 
260-261, 262-263, 358, 359; 
report on progress of, 66- 
68 

Handy, Robert Eden, 149n 

Hanford, Albert, 166 

Hankeson, Jas. A., joins As- 
sociation, 181 

Hanna, A. J., book by, re- 
viewed, 189-192 

Harcourt, ——, 249 

Hardeman, B., 163 

Hardin-Simmons University, 
365 

Harding, 
207, 211 

Harkins, ‘‘Old,” 177 

Harney, William S., expedi- 
tion to Indians commanded 
by, 313 

Harriet Lane (steamer), in 
battle of Galveston, 111- 
112, 123-128, 130 

Harriman, E. H., 185, 186 

Harris, L. B., fence of, cut, 


Warren G., 205, 


Harris County, 1638; court 
of, 146-147 

Harrison, Dan J., Jr., joins 
Association, 272 

Harrison, Gen. James E., 
216 

Harrison, James H., 305 

Harrison County, 163 

Harry, Jack, 328 

Hart, Martin D., 240 

Hartley, O. C., 139 

Harvard University, 84 

Hatch, John Porter, at Fort 
Ewell, 254 

Hatcher, Mattie Austin, cit- 
ed, 22, 23n 

Hatcher, Polly, 334, 335, 341 

Hatchett, W. P., 155 

Hatfield, Miss Sadie, 
Association, 274 

Hatteras (ship), sunk, 129 

Havins, T. R., 73, 76 

Havre (?), 177 

Hawkins, Walace: book by, 
published by Association, 
65; comments on book by, 
262, 362 

Hay, cost of (1853), 169 

Hayne, Frank H., cited, 365 

Hayne, H. H., 154 

Hayne, Mary M. M., review 
of book of letters to, 104- 
106 

Hayne, Paul Hamilton, re- 
view of book of letters to, 
104-106 

Haynes, John L., 240 

Health, State Department of, 
thesis on, 179 

Heartman, Charles F., 75 

Herbert, Brig. Gen. P. O., 
115n, 159; general orders 
of commanding C. S. A., 
160-162 


joins 


Heintzen, F. W., 76 

Heintzen, Frank, 362 

Heitman, Francis B., 
57n, 167n, 169n, 
253n, 254n, 255n, 
354n 

Hemphill, John, 166 

Henderson, H. M., 75 

Henderson, Harry B., 
cited, 13n 

Henderson, Mrs. Louisa, 166 

Henderson, Lula, 166 

Henderson, Col. William F., 
166 

Henderson County, 305 

Hendricks, Mrs. H. G., 75; 
joins Association, 92 

Henrietta, Texas, 10 

Hendrix, Roberta C., article 
by, 131-142; contributor’s 
note on, 197 

Henry, J. E., 240 

Henry Dodge _ (schooner), 
controversy over abandon- 
ment of, in Battle of Gal- 
veston, 119-120 


cited, 
171n, 
358n, 


Sr., 


Henry James (schooner), 
ret 

Herrera, Pedro, illegal title 
of It. gov., 33; removal 


recommended, 34, 35 
Herrera, Senora Pedro, resi- 
dence of, in Saltillo, 34 


Herrera, Simon de: named 
to command militia at 
Bexar, 32; Porras’ re- 


quest that he be ordered 
to answer criminal charges, 
34; unjust exactions on 
troops, 33 

Herrmann, Paul, joins Asso- 
ciation, 91 

Hertzog, Carl, 73, 75, 88, 
362 ; book to be printed by, 
65; prints El Sal Del Rey, 
262 

Hess, Mrs. A. E., joins As- 
sociation, 272 

Hestir, Bluford B., Jr.: joins 
Association, 92; thesis by, 
179 

Hewett, Edgar L., review of 
book by, 100-102 

Heyne, Ed F., joins Associa- 
tion, 272 

Heyser, Estill, joins Associa- 
tion, 181 

Hickey Pasture Company, 
fence-cutting on land of, 6 

Hickfang, H. H., Jr., joins 
Association, 271 


Hicks, Elijah: cited, 319n, 
320n, 321n, 322n, 328n, 
324n, 325n, 326n, 327n, 


328n, 329n, 330n, 331n; on 
expedition to Comanches, 


317, 319, 320, 323, 324, 
325, 326, 327, 328 
Hidalgo, Miguel: break out 


of revolution of, 37; cap- 
ture of, 38 
Hidalgo, Mexico, 194 


y 


394 


Hides, trade in, 29 

Hilgard, E. W., cited, 300 

Hill, Curtis E., joins Asso- 
ciation, 181 

Hill, Henry, 357 

Hill, James J., 185, 186 

Hill, Jim Dan, quoted, 362 

, Joseph A., cited, 293n 

W. P., 1628 

Hillsboro, Texas, 185 

Hilton, R., joins Association, 
91 

Hinkey, Margery, 335 

Hirsch, Maurice, joins Asso- 
ciation, 180 

Historical and Landmarks 
Association, speech made 
at, 83 

Hobby, A. M., 247 

Hodge, F. W., 261 

Hodgenville, Kentucky, 203 

Hogan, D. C., joins Associa- 
tion, 180 

Hogan, Lt. Col. S. M., joins 

Association, 273 

Hogan, William R., 75, 176, 
$11; book of, reviewed, 183 

Hogsett, Charles, 76 

Hogsett, Fletcher, 76 

Holbrook, Mrs. Thomas J., 


Holder, Ray, joins Associa- 
tion, 182 

Holland, Gustavus, 145n 

Holley, Mary Austin: book 
by mentioned, 83; pro- 
posed publication of diary 
of, 66 

Holman, Ned, inquiry from, 


178 

Holman, W. W., joins Asso- 
ciation, 93 

Holt, Birge, joins Associa- 
tion, 182 

Holt, R. D., cited, 3, 5, 7 

Holt, Roy, cited, 9n 

Hombre, Pedro de, cited, 39n 

H tead laws, fraudulent 
operation of mentioned, 13 

Hoole, W. Stanley, 382; quot- 
ed, 364 

Hooper, Carl, joins Associa- 
tion, 271 

Hopkins County, 163, 267 

Hord, Edward R., 230 

Horn, Jacob, diary men- 
tioned, 192 

Horn, W. F., book by re- 
viewed, 192-194 

Horn Papers: Early West- 
ward Movement on the 
Monongahela and Upper 
Ohio, review of, 192-194 

Hornaday, Polk, joins Asso- 
ciation, 181 

Horse Head Crossing, 84 

Horses: in contraband trade, 
83; herds in Texas, 27 

Horton, Alfred R., joins As- 
sociation, 369 


Index 


House, E. M., 185 

Houston, Sam, 132, 143, 194, 
238, 372; governor of Tex- 
as, 243-244 

Houston, Dr. William V., 
joins Association, 273 

Houston, Texas, 131, 144, 
145, 185, 200; First Bap- 
tist Church, 156; Masonic 
meeting, 164 

Houston Chronicle, 204; on 
Lincoln, 205 

Houston County, 236 

Houston Daily Telegraph, 
cited, 148n, 153n 


Houston Displayed, author 
of, 148 

Houston Lyceum, meetings 
of, 152 


Houston Post, cited, 199; on 
Lincoln, 204, 208-209 

Houston Post-Dispatch, see 
Houston Post 

Houston Public Library, 75 

Houston Telegraph, on death 
of Lincoln, 201 

Houston Tri-Weekly Tele- 
graph, 123n, 230 

Houston Union, cited, 153n 

Howard, Gilbert P., joins As- 
sociation, 179 

Howard, Dr. H. P., 157 

Howard, R. A., 168n 

Howard, William Eager, 75, 
270; death of, 361 

Howard Asscciation, 137-138 

Hubbard, Texas, 82 

Hubbard City, Texas, 185 

Hubert, Harry, cited, 7, 9n 

Huckins, James, minister, 
139; quoted, 140 

Hueco (Waco) Tanks, 177 

Hughes, Luther, joins Asso- 
ciation, 180 

Hughes, W. G., mentioned, 
12 

Hulcy, D. A., joins Associa- 
tion, 182 

Hulse, J. F., joins Associa- 
tion, 181 

Humboldt, Alexander de: 
work cited, 17n; relations 
with Porras in Mexico 
City, 17 

Hundley, J. H., 231 

Hunnicut, Helen, 75 

Hunt, Miss Mate Greye, joins 
Association, 272 


Hunt, William C., cited, 
294n, 300n, 302n, 303n, 
304n 


Hunter, Bee, 311 

Hunter, J. Marvin, cited, 365 

Hunter, W. W., Confederate 
defender of Galveston, 118- 
121, 124 

Huntress, Frank G., 75 

Huntsville High School Li- 


brary, joins Association, 
272 
Huston, Hobart, establish- 


ment of memorial to, 90 


Huston (Houston), Thomas, 
194 


Hutcheson, Palmer, Jr., joins 
Association, 181 

Hutchinson, Alan, book by, 
to be published, 66 

Hutter, George C., 170; bio- 
graphical data, 17i; dis- 
trict of, 171 

Hyde, A. C., 247 

Hyman, Carolyn E., 76 


Illinois University, 84 
Imprints, Check List of Tex- 
as: book on to be published 
by Association, 65, 66; for 
1861, 154-166, 230-251 
Inauguration ball, 155 
Independence, Texas, 213, 
222, 223; boarding school 
opened at, 51 
Independence Baptist Church, 


155 

Indian catechism, adoption 
of, 41 

Indian Point, Texas, 359 

Indianola, Iowa, naming of, 
359-360 

Indianola, Texas, 116, 168, 
199; disadvantages of, as 
depot, 173; information on, 
359-360; location of depot 
at, 56 

Indianola Courier, cited, 199n 

Indianola Depot, report on, 
56-58 

Indians, 177, 367; book on 
religion of, reviewed, 102- 
103 ; in North Carolina, re- 
view of book on, 377-378; 
preparation of, for pueblo 
system, 41; to be utilized 
as fighting force, 41; wild 
character of, in Texas, 41 

Indigo, Texas product, 18 

Industrial school, in mis- 
sions, 41 

Insurgents, excommunication 
of, 38 

Inter-American Bibliograph- 
ical Review, cited, 360 

Interior Provinces, Eastern: 
despotism in, 36; estab- 
lishment of provincial de- 
putation in, 39; lack of 
control of viceroy over, 34; 
secularization in, 37 

Ioni Indians, treaty with 
signed, 331 

Towa, 359 

Iowa State University Li- 
brary, joins Association, 92 

Ireland, Gov. John, legisla- 
ture called by, 11 

Isbell, George P., 73, 76, 179; 
address of, 361-362; presi- 
dent of San Antonio His- 
torical Association, 265 


Jack, W. H., joins Associa- 
tion, 179 
Jackboro, Texas, 85 


3 
76 
Sram Holden, W. C., review by, 
102-103, 184 
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Jackson, Charles W., 342, 343 

Jackson, W. Turrentine, 175 

Jackson County, history of 
cited, 293n 

Jacksonville Journal, 265 

Jaeger, Christian Hermann, 
144n 

James, A. F., 139 

James, Mrs. C. C., joins As- 
sociation, 93 

James, John Garland, 104, 
105, 106; biographical da- 
ta, 105-106; review of book 
on letters from, 104-106 

Jamestown Baptist Church, 


155 

Jarratt, Rie, 76 

Jarvis, Nathan S., 353, 354 
a name | by 
fence-cutters, 8 

Jefferson, Thomas, 186, 187; 
review of book on, 188-189 

Jeffries, C. C., 76; note by, 
82 

Jenkins, J. Clark, joins As- 
sociation, 92 

Jennett, Elizabeth Le Noir, 
cited, 144n 

Jennings, John, data on, 
295n, 297 

Jewett, Henry J., 245 

Jim Crowism, 97, 98 

Jim Ned Creek, mentioned, 
5 

John, Texas, 260 

Johns, C. R., 145n 

Johns, Clement R., 237, 238 

Johns, Edward W., at Ft. 
Ewell, 253, 258 

Johnson, Charles C., quoted, 
134 

Johnson, Joshua F., 240 

Johnson, W. H., 231 

Johnson, W. W., joins Asso- 
ciation, 271 

Johnson, William H., 240 

Johnston, Albert Sidney, 55, 
348 

Johnston, C. B., joins Asso- 
ciation, 273 

Johnston, M. Francis, joins 
Association, 91 

Jones, Anson, 145; biogra- 
phy of reviewed, 371-373 

Jones, F. P., Jr., joins As- 
sociation, 182 

Jones, Frank B., 193 

Jones, Henry, 236 

Jones, James S., 149n 

Jones, William Edmonson, at 
Ft. Ewell, 254; quarter- 
master of Ft. Ewell, 256 

Jones County, 4 

Jonesboro, Texas, founding 
of, 336 

Jordan, Weymouth T., 382 

Jordt, Elsie B., 76 

Josephson, Bertha E., cited, 
293n 

Jowers, W. G., 236 


Index 


Journal of Southern History, 
cited, 4, 306n, 310n 

Journal of Negro History, 
cited, 310n 

Jungman, Mrs. Otto P., 76 

Junior Historian, 259; pub- 
lishing costs of, 63 

Junior Historians, 363; arti- 
cle in Time on, 176; an- 
nual meeting of, 74; help 
desired in identifying place 
names, 177 

Juamave, Mexico, 17 


Kacir, August, joins Associa- 
tion, 180 

Kane, Elisha Kent, 132 

Kansas, illegal fencing in, 13 


Kappler, Charles J., cited, 


332n 

Kauffmann, Michal, 74 

Kaufman County, 305 

Keller’s Creek, 275 

Kelly, T. J., joins Associa- 
tion, 92 

Kelso, Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
M., join Association, 273 

Kemp, Lina Rogers, book 
note on pamphlet by, 106 

Kemp, Louis Wiltz, 75, 76, 
270; cited, 143n; corrects 
error in spelling, 89 ; work- 
ing on study of Texas Dec- 
laration of Independence, 
66 

Kendall, G. W., 329 

Kendrick, Mrs. Forest B., 
joins Association, 271 

Kennedy, Isaac, quoted, 368- 
369 

Kerrville, Texas, 374 

Ketchum, ‘“‘Black Jack,” 100 

Keyworth, Lt. R. W., 159 

Kibbe, Pauline R., book by 
reviewed, 97-98 

Kichai Indians, 325, 331 

Kickapoo Indians, 322 

Kilgore, J. E., Jr., joins As- 
sociation, 370 

Kilgore, James A., joins As- 
sociation, 180 

Killingstad, Ralph, 83 

Killough, Mary Priscilla, 76 

Kincaid, Gaines S., joins As- 
sociation, 92 

King, Jim, Ranger activities 
of against fence-cutters, 
11-12 

King Ranch, history of pro- 
jected, 175 

Kiowa Indians, 177 

Kittrell, W. H., joins Asso- 
ciation, 92 

Kliewer, Edward, Jr., joins 
Association, 181 

Knight, E. W., cited, 49n 

Knights of the Golden Circle, 
232 

Knapp, Captain, 253n 

Knott, John, 205, 206, 207 

Know Nothing party, 139 
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Konz, Leo W., joins Asso- 
ciation, 273 

Kress, Mrs. Margaret K., 76 

Kuykendall, R. H., reminis- 
censes of, cited, 50n 


Labadie [La Bahia], 367, 368 

La Bahia, Texas, 16, 20, 26; 
condition of school in, 48; 
school at, 43 

La Bega, José de, mentioned, 
23 

Labor, organized, thesis on, 
179 


Labor costs, 169 

Lafayette, Marquise de, 190 

Lafitte, Jean, 74 

La Grange, Texas, 165, 362 

La Grange True Issue, on 
election of Lincoln, 201 

Laguna de Juan de Mora, 20 

Lamar County, 163 

Lamar, Mirabeau B., 144; 
contributes to paper, 149 

Lamesa High School Library, 
joins Association, 369 

Lancastrian system of edu- 
cation, first known in Mex- 
ico, 44 

Land: endowment to school 
at Nacogdoches, 47 ; grants, 
368; grants of for schools, 
44 

Lang, Herbert H., joins As- 
sociation, 272 

Lane, William Bartlett, 55, 


Lane, Harriet (ship), see 
Harriet Lane 

Langworthy, Dr. E. P., 158 

Lanterns, symbol for Texas 
historians, 85 

Laramie Daily Bomerang, 
cited, 13n 

Laredo, Texas, 24 

La Salle, Texas, harbor at 
mentioned, 56n 

La Salle County, 252 

Las Cruces, New Mexico, 177 

Lassen, Lloyd, 76 

Lathrop, Barnes F., 74, 268; 
article by, 293-312; con- 
tributor’s note on, 384 

Latin Americans, book on 
reviewed, 97-98 

Laura (ship), 363 

Lavaca, Texas, 58 

Lavaca County, 155 

Law, P. L., 117; withdraws 
from Galveston, 126 

Law and Order Association 
of Tom Green County, or- 
ganization of, 7 

Lawson, Mrs. William J., 75 

Lazarist Seminary, Mo., 167 

Lea, A. M., 125n 

Lea, Edward, killed, 125 

Lea, Pryor, 241 

Lea,- Tom, 75 

Ledbetter, Robert E., Jr., 
cited, 363 

Ledyard, John, 186, 187 
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Lee, B. F., 155 

Lee, Ernest, cited, 365 

Lee, Humphrey, study of his- 
tory discussed by, 87 

Lefevre, Arthur Jr., joins 
Association, 92 

Léger, Theodore, publishes 
newspaper, 149 

Lentz, Mrs. J. F., 73, 75 

Lenz, Louis, 270 

Leonard, W. A., cited, 145n 

Levasseur, , 190 

Lewellyn, Thomas, 247 

Lewis, Leon O., joins Asso- 
ciation, 180 

Lewis, M. G., on expedition 
to Comanches, 314-317, 318, 
323, 332 

Lewis, Mrs. M. G., on expe- 
dition to Comanches, 318 

Lewis, Meriwether, 186, 187 

Liberty County, 163 

Library Chronicle, 266 

Library of Congress, 364 

Limestone County, 304n 

Linares, Mexico, Porras made 
Bishop of, 16 

Lincoln, Abraham, 73 ; birth- 
day, recognition by Texas 
newspapers, 205; demon- 
strations against in Texas, 
199; and Texas newspa- 
pers, article on, 199-212; 
Texas opinion on death of, 
201, 202, 203 

Lincoln and the South, re- 
view of, 277-279 

Linden, Fabian, cited, 310n 

Lipan Indians, 323, 329; 
treaty with signed, 331 

Lipona Plantation (Florida), 
190 

Lipscomb, A. E., 155 

Lipscomb, Pat, joins Associa- 
tion, 179 

Little, Mrs. Hubert, joins 
Association, 370 

Little Missouri River, fenc- 
ing of land on, 13 

Little River Association, 155 

Littlefield, George W., 263 

Live Oak County, fence-cut- 
ting in, 8 

Lizana, Archbishop ——, let- 
ter to cited, 31-34, letter 
to Porras cited, 34 and n 

Locke, J. R., joins Associa- 
tion, 180 

Lockwood, Ward, illustrates 
book, 175 

Logwood, 

London World’s Fair, Bor- 
den’s meat biscuit at, 133 

Long, General James, 368 

Long Expedition, newspaper 
account of, 368-369 

Longcope, E. M., Jr., joins 
Association, 181 

Longnecker, O. M., 83 

Lottinville, Savoie, 73 

Loudermilk, J. I., 155 


Index 


Louisiana, Porras’ inquiries 
concerning geography of, 
21 

Louisiana State University 
Press, 263-264 

Louisiana Volunteers, 253 

Lowry, Cherokee chief, 317 

Lubbock, F. R., 232; gover- 
nor of Texas, 247 

Luckett, P. N., 242 

Luke, Texas, 260 

Lyceum, at Houston, 152 


Mabry, 248 

McAllister, W. W., joins As- 
sociation, 91 

McCaleb, Walter F.: book of, 
reviewed, 373-375; infor- 
mation on, 373-374 

McCallum, Mrs. Jane Y., 76 

McCampbell, John S., joins 
Association, 182 

McCarty, Justin, joins Asso- 
ciation, 91 

McClellan, George Brinton, 
55, 353 

McClellan, Martha Eliza, see 
Gregg, Martha Eliza 

McClellan, Rachel, 346 

McClendon, R. Earl, 73, 76 

McCollough, Tom L., 87 

McCollom, J. J., joins Asso- 
ciation, 273 

McCombs, Charles S., 75, 76 

McCuistion Library, joins 
Association, 369 

McCulloch, Col. ——, 158 

McCulloch, Ben, thesis on, 
179 

McCulloch, Col. H. E., 159, 


160, 161; commanding 
Western Military District, 
162 


McCune, H. L., Jr., joins 
Association, 182 

McDaniel, James, 339 

McDonald, James G., 232 

McFarlan, John, 364 

McFarland, Mrs. I. B., 76 

McGimsey, B. B., 362; joins 
Association, 369 

McIntosh, Chilly, 324, 325, 
329 

McIntyre, L. T., joins Asso- 
ciation, 271 

Mackay, Alexander, 187 

McKean, William W., com- 
mands Gulf Squadron, 110 

McKeithan, Daniel M., re- 
view of book edited by, 
104-106 

Mackenzie, Alexander, 186 

McKenzie College, catalog of, 
232 

McKinney High School, joins 
Association, 179 

Macklin, Maj. S., 157 

MacLarnie, Katherine, joins 
Association, 272 

McLean, Malcolm D., 76; ar- 
ticle by, 225-229 ; book note 


on pamphlet by, 106; cit- 
ed, 360 

McLean, Mrs. Malcolm D., 76, 
360 


McLendon, James H., book 
review by, 279-281 

Maclin, Maj. Sackfield, 161 

McMahan, Winston, joins 
Association, 181 

McMeans, L. Lee, 76 

McMurray, Elizabeth Ann, 
75; joins Association, 92; 
letter from quoted, 88 

McMurry, William M., data 
on, 295n, 297 

McNamara, John B., joins 
Association, 180 

McNutt, Lt. John, biograph- 
ical data, 171n; talents of, 
173 

Macon, B. H., joins Associa- 
tion, 272 

McRae, Alexander, in com- 
mand of Fort Merrill, 350; 
at Fort Merrill, 254 

McSpadden, Juanita, 358 

McWell, Shirley, 76 

Maddox, Ada M., 76 

Madison, James: letter to 
cited, 17n; report to cited, 
21 and n 

Madrid, Spain, Porras 
preacher at, 17 

Magruder, J. Bankhead, 
Confederate commander at 
Galveston, 121, 122, 123, 
126, 127 

Magruder, Mrs. Lydia, 265 

Mahan, A. T., cited, 124n 

Malin, James C., 284 

Mallory, 121n 

Mallory, Kirk R., joins As- 
sociation, 370 

Mancias, Myrtle, joins Asso- 
ciation, 272 

Mangold, Donald, 74 

Mann, W. L., 76 

Mansfield, J. K. F., report 
by mentioned, 55 

Manufacturing, census data 
on, 392 

Marcos de Niza, Fray, 101 

Marcy, Randolph, article on 
cited, 365 

Maresh, Dr. Henry R., 75, 76 

Maresh, Mrs. Henry, 76 

Marion County, 163 

Mark, Texas, 260 

Marlin, Texas, 156 

Marrs, Eddie, joins Associa- 
tion, 369 

Marschall, Bill, 74, 76 

Marschall, Mrs. W. I., 76 

Marshall, Herbert, joins As- 
sociation, 180 

Marshall, Texas, 1638, 176, 
177 

Martin, Mrs. H. R., joins 
Association, 273 

Martin, Howard N., joins 
Association, 91 

Martyr, Peter, 186 
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Mason, Texas, capture of, 
230, 231 

Masonic Order, see Free- 
masons 

Masterson, Reba B., joins 
Association, 369 
Matagorda, Texas, 143 

Matagorda Bay, 56, 117; 


Federal occupation of, 115- 
116 
Matagorda Island, 174 
Matamoros, Mexico, 116; 
Federal refugees from go 
to Galveston, 118 
Matawamkeag (ship), 
age to Matagorda, 143 
Matthew, Texas, 260 
Maury, Dabney Herndon, 55 
Maverick, Mary A., Memoirs 
of cited, 168 


voy- 


Maverick, S. A., 168, 242; 
biographical information, 
168n 


Maxey, J. M., 246 

May, Ernest, 76; joins As- 
sociation, 182; quoted, 363 

Maya Explorer, review of, 
380-381 

Mayfiield, Mrs. John B., joins 
Association, 272 

Meat, attempt to can, 141 

Meat biscuit, see Borden’s 
Meat Biscuit 

Mechling, Capt. W. T., 157, 
158 

Medical College of Texas, 
catalog of, 232 

Medicinal plants, in Texas, 
26 , 


Medina River, 174 
Medina Valley, 265 


Medora, Dakota, fence-cut- 
ting troubles at, 13 
Menard, Colonel ——, 139 


Menard, M. B., county named 
for, 96 

Menard County, 96; review 
of book on, 95-96 

Menardville, Texas, 96 

Menger Hotel, 361 

Mercer, Jesse, 139 

Merchant, Arthur H., joins 
Association, 369 

Merrill, Louis P., 270 

Mesquite, Texas, 12 

Metcalfe, C. B., in fence- 
cutting war, 9 

Methodist Church, minutes 
of 1860 session of annual 
conference of, 232 

Methodists, book on _ cited, 
363 

Metternich, Prince Klemens 
von, 189 


Mexia, Texas, 185 

Mexican Village, review of, 
194-196 

Mexican War, 54; maps con- 
cerning, 360 

Mexicans, number of in Tex- 
as, 97 


Index 


Mexico, 359; attitude toward 
Texas of, 360; National 
Archives, Texas maps in, 
360; northern, division of 
into commandancies gener- 
al, 19n; remoteness of 
Texas from, 41; review of 
book on village life in, 194- 
196; University of, idol 
presented to, 17 

Mexico City, 16; Bishop Por- 
ras in, 38 

Mewhinney, Stella McKay, 
note on pamphlet by, 106 

Michigan, University of, 84 

Middle Concho River, fence- 
cutting on, 9 

Mier, Servando Teresa de, 
107 

Mier Expedition, 362 

Mier y Teran, Manuel de, 
report on Texas, 47 and n 

Mier y Teran and Tezas, 
to be published by Asso- 
ciation, 65 

Migratory workers, 
of in Texas, 97 

Milam County, 155, 304n 

Miles, Nelson A., article on 
cited, 365 

Military Department, Eighth, 
report, 54-58, 167-174, 252- 
258, 350-357 

Mill Creek, Texas, 143 

Milledgeville (Georgia) Re- 
publican, description of 
Texas newspaper in, 366- 
368 

Miller, Miss Alline, joins As- 
sociation, 271 

Miller, Antoinette, 76 

Miller, Edd., 76 

Miller, J. D., 265 

Miller, Mayor Tom, joins As- 
sociation, 273 

Mineral Law, Texas, book on 
published by Association, 
65 

Minerals, in Texas, 27 

Minnesota, University of, 84 

Minter, J. F., 157, 161 

Mirsky, Jeannette, review of 
book by, 186 

Mission Monuments, book on 
reviewed, 100-102 

Missions, failure of in Texas, 
41 


number 


Mississippi Farmers, cited, 
310n 

Mississippi Valley Historical 
Review, article in dis- 
cussed, 82 

Mitchell, C., joins Associa- 
tion, 93 


Mitchell, Homer R., joins As- 
sociation, 182 

Mobile, Ala., 128 

Moderators, in San Augus- 
tine County, 342-343 

Moffit, Alexander, statistics 
on libraries given by, 83- 
84 
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. report by or- 


Molano, 
dered, 33 

Monongahela River, 192 

Montana, illegal fencing of 
public domain in, 13 

Monterrey, Mexico, 16, 25, 
30, 38; entered by revolu- 
tionists, 38; Gutierrez de 
Lara ordered to, 38; Her- 
rera alliance at, 35; meet- 
ing of council at, 39 

Montgomery, Humphrey, 339 

Moody, Alvin S., joins Asso- 
ciation, 181 

Mooney, Chase C., cited, 310n 

Moore, George F., 163, 250 

Moore, Col. John C., 160, 161 

Moore, W. L., 76 

Moore, Mrs. W. L., 76 

Moos, H. H., book store of, 
86 

Moravians, 382 

Moredock, A. L., 193 

Morehouse, E., treaty with 
Indians witnessed by, 331 

Moreland, Isaac N., 146 

Mores, Marquis de, fencing 
of land by, 13 

Morgan, C. L., joins Associa- 
tion, 271 

Morphis, J. M., cited, 45n, 
46n 

Morris, ——, 248 

Morrison, James D., 
Association, 180 

Morrow, Kyle, joins Associa- 
tion, 273 

Morton, I. F., quoted, 135-136 

Morton, Ohland: book review 
by, 377-378; book by to be 
published by Association, 
65 

Moseley, G. M., 157 

Moseley, J. A. R., 75 

Mountain Pass, 84 

Mounted Rifles, 253n, 254n; 
detachment of at Fort 
Ewell, 253 

Muir, Andrew Forest: article 
by, 148-153; cited, 293n; 
contributors note on, 197 

Muldoon, Michael, 362 

Mules, article in contraband 
trade, 32 

Mundine, T. H., 240 

Munson, Mrs. H. Armour, 


joins 


75 
Murat, Achille, book on re- 
viewed, 189-192 


Murat, Caroline Bonaparte, 
189 
Murfi, , Indian agent, 24 


Murphy, Retta, 75 

Murphy’s, 84 

Murray, Myrtle, 75 

Miusquis, Ramén, letter from 
cited, 47n 


Nacogdoches, Texas, 16, 19, 
23, 24, 26, 366, 368; de- 
cline of Mexican popula- 
tion in, 46; efforts to open 
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school at, 43; road from, 
87; visit of Porras to, 20 
Nacogdoches County, 163 
Napier, Judge E. W., joins 
Association, 274 
Nashville (Tenn.) Clarion, 
366 


Nassau, Bahama Islands, 143 

Nasworthy, John R., fence 
of cut, 7 

Natchitoches, La., 16, 17, 25, 
27, 28, 29; first town of 
French, 34; visit of Por- 
ras to, 21-23 

National Archives, census da- 
ta in, 303n 

National Live Stock Journal, 
cited, 2 

National War College, joins 
Association, 93 

Navarro, Dr. Miguel San- 
chez, letter to cited, 16n 

Navarro County, fence-cut- 
ting in, 11 

Naval History of the Civil 
War, cited, 124n 

Navy, Confederate, see Con- 
federate Navy 

Navy, United States, see 
United States Navy 

Navy Day, celebration of in 
Austin, 89 

Naylor Company, 364 

Neal, B. F., 247 

Nebraska, illegal fencing in, 
18, 14 

Nebraska History, article in 
noted, 88 


Neighbors, Robert S., 329; 
treaty with Indians wit- 
nessed by, 331 


Negroes: review of book on 
folklore of, 104; thesis on 
discrimination against not- 
ed, 179 

Neitsch, T., 164 

Nelson, A. D., joins Associa- 
tion, 182 

Nelson, Al B., 76 

Nelson, Bruce, cited, 13n 

Nelson, Mrs. C. L., joins As- 
sociation, 271 

Neptune (steamer), 
sinks, 124 

Nesters, 13 

Neu, C. T., 75 

New Bedford, Mass., 133 

New London (ship), 128n 

New Mexico, 360; army of 


128 ; 


in C.S.A., 162; book on 
issi ts of re- 
viewed, 100-102; mention 


of fence-cutting in, 12; re- 
view of book about, 378- 
380; A. W. Thompson, his- 
torian of, 98 

New Orleans, 56, 116, 118, 
126, 169, 178, 188, 191, 367 


New Orleans Canal and 
Banking Company, 171 
New Orleans Daily Pica- 


yune, 860 


Index 


New Santander, 19 
New Spain, 101 


New York, N. Y., 143, 173, 
190, 376 


New York Public Library, 
365 


New York Sun, mention of 
Indianola in, 359 
New York Tribune, 

13n 
New York Volunteers, 253n 
Newcomb, James P., 154 
Newman, Vernie, 76 
Newport, R. I., 376 
Newspapers, attitude of to- 
ward fence-cutting, 6 
Newton, Dr. F. H., joins As- 
sociation, 93 
Newton, Noah, arrested at 
Fort Ewell, 254-255 
Newton, Nola Gregg, 344 
Nichols, Col. E. B., 161 
Nichols, Gen. E. B., 243 


cited, 


Nicholson House, Bastrop, 
156 
Niggli, Josephina, book by 


reviewed, 194-196 
Nightingale, Florence, 136 
Nixon, P. I., 73, 75, 76, 88, 

265; book by cited, 24n; 

book review by, 371-373 
Nixon, Mrs. P. I. 76 
Norris, C. W., joins Associa- 

tion, 179 
Norris, J. Henry, joins As- 

sociation, 369 
Norris, Mrs. Ned B., joins 

Association, 92 
North Carolina, 382; review 

of book on, 377-378 
North Mexican States and 

Texas, History of, cited, 

42n 
North Texas State College, 

364 
Northern Illinois State Teach- 

ers College Library, joins 

Association, 93 
Norton, A. B., 232, 240, 247 
Nueces River, 174; salt 

marsh by, 174 
Nuevo Leon, 16, 17; ap- 

pointment of provisional 

governor of, 35; counter- 
feiting of orders by gov- 
ernor of, 32; insurgent re- 

eruits in, 37 
Nuevo Leon Apuntes His- 

toricas, cited, 37n 
Nuevo Santander, mentioned, 

17 
Nunn, W. C., 76 


Oberholtzer, Harry C., 263, 
276 

Oberle, Theodore Joseph, 268 

Oberlin College, 214 

O’Brien, Julia, 83 

Ocean (ship), 868 

O’Connor, Mr. and Mrs. Ar- 
thur, join Association, 274 


Odd-fellows, proceedings of 
1861 convention, 233 

Odin, Bishop John Mary, 
biographical note on, 167- 
168n 

O’Donnell, C. F., joins As- 
sociation, 180 

Official Records of the Union 
and Confederate Navies in 
the War of the Rebellion, 
cited, 110-121, 123-130 

Ogden, Robert, 87 


Ogg, J. R., joins Associa- 
tion, 180 

O’Henry’s Texas, book on 
proposed, 66 

Ohio Company, 193 

Oklahoma, University of, 


press of, 189 

Ofiate, Juan de, 101 

Open range, rapid closing of 
in Texas by barbed wire, 
14; review of book on, 98- 
100 

O’Quinn, Truman, proposed 
book by, 66 

Ordnance Department, of 
San Antonio Depot, 172- 
173 

Oropesa, Spain, 16 and n, 27 

Overland Stage, 85 

Owasco (ship), in battle of 
Galveston, 116, 124, 126, 
127 

Owem James B., quoted, 176 

Owens, Jesse, 321 

Owen, Mrs. Marie Bank- 
head, 333 

Owen, Thomas McAdory, 
cited, 338, 346n 

Owen, W. M., 240 

Owls, name _ adopted by 
fence-cutters, 6, 8 

Owsley, Frank L., cited, 310 


Owsley, Harriet C., cited, 
310n 
Pacific Historical Review, 
362 


Padre Island, mention of 
projected book on, 66 


Palacio Nacional, archives 
in, 265 
Palestine, Texas, 165 


Palmillas, Mexico, 17 

Panama Railroad, 381 

Panhandle-Plains Historical 
Review, 365 

Pannill, Joseph B., 
368-369 

Papago Indians, book on re- 
ligion of reviewed, 102-103 

Papagoneria, divisions of, 


quoted, 


Paredra River, 174 

Paris, France, 188 

Paris, Texas, 233 

Parker, Donald Dean, cited, 
293n 

Parker, K. H., joins Asso- 
ciation, 271 
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Parker, R. D., joins Asso- 
ciation, 180 
Parmer County, 
cited, 365 
Parr, Mrs. Archer, joins As- 

sociation, 369 
Paschal, I. A., 240 
Paschal High School, 363 
Pass Cavallo, 56, 57, 174 
Pasture-burning, during 
fence-cutting war, 6 
Pate, Robin M., 83 
Patillo, T. A., alien property 
receiver, 163 
Payne, Harry, 76; joins As- 
sociation, 92 
Peake, Ora Brooks, cited, 14n 
Pearls, found in Texas, 18 
Pearsall, Sarah, 346 
Pecan Point, 368 
Pecos River, 84, 99, 177 
Pelican Island, Texas, 115n 
Pelzer, Louis, cited, 14n 
Pendleton, S. C., 168n 
Pennington, Isaac M., opens 
first school in Austin’s col- 


article on 


ony, 50 
Pennington, L. W., 117n 
Pennsylvania, 192-198, 194, 


876; University of, 84 
People, publication of, 149 
Perote, prisoner of, 168n 
Perry, Mrs. Hally Bryan, 75, 

76 
Perry, J. H., 144n 
Peters, Mrs. C. C., joins As- 

sociation, 370 
Phantom Hill, 84 
Phi Alpha Theta, chapter in- 

stalled at University of 

Texas, 267-268 
Philippine Islands, 101 
Phillips, H. M., joins Asso- 

ciation, 271 
Philpott, William A., Jr., 270 


Physicians, in early Texas, 
371 
Pichardo, José Antonio, 


treatise by noted, 89 


Pickett, Albert J., cited, 
338n 
Pickett, George Edward, 


mentioned, 55 

Pickett, Roy, joins Associa- 
tion, 182 

Picond Point (Pecan Point), 
368 

Pierce, Abel H. (Shanghai), 
fences of cut, 5 

Pierce, N. H., review of book 
by, 95-96 

Pierce, Thomas, captured by 
Comanches, 314 

Pike, Zebulon, estimate of 
Texas population by, 41 

Pilgrim, T. C., early teacher, 


Index 


Pinckney, Charles Cotes- 
worth, 375 

Pinckney, Thomas, 375 

Pinery, 84 

Piper, Edwin Ford, quota- 
tion from, 1 

Pirie, J. E., joins Associa- 
tion, 271 

Pius VII, confirmation of 
Porras by, 16 

Pizarro, Francisco, 187 

Plan of Casa Mata, 107 

Planters, review of book on, 
375 

Pleasures of Publishing, 260 

Politicians, attitude of dur- 
ing fence-cutting, 6 

Pond, Peter, 187 

Pool, William C., 176, 258 

Pope’s Camp, 84 

Population, estimate of in 
1807, 42 

Post City, to be published by 
Association, 66 

Post Fund, transfer of, 72 

Postal markings, no indica- 
tion of Overland Stage 
Route on, 85 

Porras, Bishop Marin de: 
and Texas, article on, 16- 
40; biographical data, 17- 
19; description of visit of 
to Natchitoches, 21; diffi- 
culties of trip, 29; flight of 
during revolution, 38; let- 


ter from cited, 16n, 17n, 
18n, 22n, 24n, 30n, 31n, 
35n, 36n, 37n; letter of 


Linzana to cited, 34, 35 
and n; letter to viceroy, 
26-30; part of in capture 
of Allende and Hidalgo, 38 ; 
proposals of for  settle- 
ment of Texas, 19; pur- 
poses of visit, 22; route 
of in Texas, 16; visit to 
Natchitoches, 28; visit to 
San Antonio, 24-25 

Porter, David D., cited, 124n 

Porter, R. H., 75 

Poth, Leona E., joins Asso- 
ciation, 179 


Powder Horn Bayou, men- 
tioned, 57 

Power, Charles, 233 

Prather, Mrs. W. G., joins 


Association, 93 
Presbyterian Church at Jef- 
ferson, History of, pub- 
lished by Association, 64 
Presbyterians, children of 
confirmed by Porras, 28 
Presidio del Rio Grande, 16, 
24, 30 


51-52 
Pilgrim, T. J.: article on cit- 
ed, 652n; description of 


schoolhouse, of, 52 
Pillot Building 
145n 


(Houston), 


Pressler, H. P., Jr., joins 
A iation, 271 
Preston, Hannah B., joins 


Association, 92 

Price, Clyde II, 76 

Price, Thomas P., joins As- 
sociation, 180 

Prices, to Army in 1853, 170 
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Priests, insufficient number 
in Texas, 18 
Prince of Naples 
Murat), 189-192 

Princeton University, 84 

Prisoners of War, U. S., in 
Texas, 158, 159 

Providence, R. I., 133 

Public Free Primary School, 
opened, 43 

Public Land Commission, 
fencing survey of men- 
tioned, 14 

Pueblo Indians, rebellion of, 
101 

Puelles, Father ——, quoted, 
20n; mentioned, 23 

Puller, Col. S. N., Navy Day 
address by, 89 


(Achille 


Railroad Engineers, 374 

Railroad Trainmen, Brother- 
hood of, 374 

Railroads, construction work, 
185 

Raines, C. W.: bibliography 
of, 86; cited, 52n; pro- 
posed reprint of bibliogra- 
phy of, 66 

Rains, Emory, 240 

Rains, John D., 240 

Rainwater, P. L., cited, 306n 


Ramsdell, Dr. C. W., men- 
tioned, 71 
Ramsdell, Charles W., 278 


Ramsour, J. Loy, joins As- 
sociation, 182 

Randall, J. G., book of re- 
viewed, 277-279 

Randolph, C. H., 250 

Range, fencing of, 225-229 

Rations, Army, 159 

Rawlins, J. A., joins Asso- 
ciation, 180 

Ray, Worth S., 76 

Reagan, John H., 238; cited, 
3438n; memoirs of cited, 
373 

Real de los Infantes, Mexico, 
mentioned, 17 

Red River, 27, 28, 29, 865, 
158, 177, 368; boundary of 
French Louisiana, 34 

Red River County, 163 

Redgate, Sam J.,. 240 

Redman’s Ranch, Army 
Camp at, 357 

Redmond, Henry, 236 

Reed, John N., 164 

Reed, Martha, book note on 
family of, 106 

Reed, Michael, book note on 
family of, 106 


Reeves, 

Refugio County, 304n, 311 

Registro Oficial (1831), cit- 
ed, 25 

Regulators, in Shelby Coun- 
ty, 342-343 
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Reid, W. H., joins Associa- 
tion, 180 

Religion: book on Papago In- 
dian reviewed, 102-103; 
need for leaders of in Tex- 
as, 35 

Religion on the American 


Frontier, cited, 363 

Renshaw, Dr. H. S.., joins 
Association, 92 

Renshaw, W. B., commands 
Federal attack on Galves- 
ton, 110-126 

Rent, rates of, 169 

Republic of the Rio Grande, 
information concerning, in 
Archivos Cancelados, 266 

Republic of Texas, 361, 371; 
flag of, information con- 
cerning, in Archivos Can- 
celados, 266; a petition to 
Congress of, 168n; review 
of book on, 183-184 ; 
Thompson holds offices un- 
der, 144 

Republicans, description by 
Porras, 27-29 

Resorts, review of book on, 
375 

Revilla Gigedo, 
mentioned, 17 

Revista Iberoamericana, cit- 
ed, 360 

Revivals, comments on, 140 

Reynosa, Mexico, 24 

Rhett, Thomas Grimke, 356, 
357; at Corpus Christi, 254 

Rice, J. P., joins Associa- 
tion, 182 

Rice, John T., joins Associa- 
tion, 93 

Richardson, T. C., cited, 37n 

Rights, Douglas L., book of 
reviewed, 377-378 

Ringgold Barracks, 357 

Rio Grande, 24, 161, 177, 
368; arrival of Pedro 
Grimarest at mouth of, 30; 
considered boundary’ by 
Americans, 28 

Rio Grande Valley, 122 

Riparian rights, application 
of in plains country, 3 

Rippy, Merrill, sends infor- 
mation on Mexico City ar- 
chives, 265-266 

Rivera, Mrs. Dolores G., joins 
Association, 272 

Rivera, Mr. and Mrs. F. S., 
join Association, 272 

Rivers of Texas, Porras de- 
scription of, 27 

Rives, G. L., cited, 42n, 48n 

Roads: cutting of by Porras 
party, 29; Nacogdoches to 
Anahuac, information on 
requested, 87 

Roberts, Mr. 
George H., 
tion, 273 

Roberts, O. M., 239 

Roberts, Summerfield G., 87 


Count of, 


and Mrs. 
join Associa- 


Index 


Robertson, John C., 242 
Robertson Colony, 106 
Robertson County, 156 
Robinson, Colonel ——, 367 
Robinson, Duncan, 76; book 
by to be published, 65 
Robinson, King H., joins As- 
sociation, 91 
Robles, Vito Alessio: book by 
reviewed, 94-95 ; cited, 
38n; quotation from man- 
uscript of, 26-30; transla- 
tion by cited, 17n 
Rockefeller Fellowship, 178; 
fund of to Association, 71- 
712 


Rocky Creek Baptist Church, 
155 

Rocky Mountains, mention 
of fence-cutting in, 12 

Rocky Mountain Tales, re- 
viewed, 286-290 

Rodriguez, Augustin, 101 

Roel, Santiago, cited, 37n 

Roemer, Fred J., joins As- 
sociation, 91 

Rogers, General ——, 243 

Rogers, Dr. M. W., 75 

Rogers, Nathan Foster, let- 
ter by commented on, 267 

Rogers, W. P., 238 

Rollins, John H., treaty with 
Indians witnessed by, 331 

Ronnsaville, Mrs. John, 75 

Roosevelt, Franklin D., 99, 
208, 209 

Roosevelt, Theodore, -374 

Rose, Hugh: on expedition 
to Comanches, 317, 320; 
treaty with Indians wit- 


nessed by, 331 
Rose, V. J., joins Associa- 
tion, 370 


Rosenberg Library, 131, 138 
Ross, 
Ross, John F., 110n 

Rowland, Dunbar, cited, 17n, 


21n 

Ruff, Charles Frederick, 254 

Russell, Eliza, see Eliza Rus- 
sel 

Ryan, B. L., joins Associa- 
tion, 272 

Ryan, Edwin A., cited, 37n 


Sabine City, Texas, Federal 
eapture of, 115 


Sabine Pass, Texas, 117; 
Confederate attack on, 
130; Confederate plan to 


recapture, 122 

Sabine River, 368 

Sacajawea, 187 

Sachem (ship), 123, 127 

St. Augustine, Fla., 190 

Saint Boniface Parish School 
Library, joins Association, 
273 

St. Francis of Assisi, 101 

Saint John’s Seminary, Li- 
brary, joins Association, 
273 


St. Louis, Mo., 133 

St. Louis, Brownsville, and 
Mexico Railroad, 185 

St. Mary’s School Library, 
joins Association, 272 

St. Michael’s College Library, 
joins Association, 271 

St. Peter’s Parish School Li- 


brary, joins Association, 
273 
St. Thomas, University of, 


joins Association, 272 

St. Vincent’s School (Hous- 
ton), 152 

Salcedo, Manuel: absolution 
of, 37; excommunication 
of, 36; governor of Texas, 
31; letter cited, 24, 31n, 
45n; orders by cited, 43n 

Salem, North Carolina, his- 
tory of cited, 383 

Salinas Valley (Cal.), 177 

Saltillo, Mexico, 17; fair at 
mentioned, 32; insurgent 
recruits in, 37 

Saluria, Texas, possibility of 
shipment of supplies from, 
174 

Sampley, Arthur M., review 
by, 104-106 

San Antonio, Texas, 5, 16, 
19, 23, 30, 56, 57, 156, 159, 
162, 168, 171, 172, 174, 
360, 362, 367, 368; advan- 
tages of as depot, 173; ad- 
vantages of as frontier 


post, 167; civilian settle- 
ment, 41; description of, 
1853, 167; dissolving of 


Yanaguana Society in, 90; 
first real public school es- 


tablished, 1853, 53; Her- 
rera alliance at, 35; let- 
ter from, 1853, 56; Por- 


ras visit to, 24-25; prices 
in, 1853, 170; problems of 
Mexican people in, 97; 
road to, 87; see also San 
Fernando 

San Antonio Depot: exten- 
sive operations of, 58; 
Freeman’s report on _ in- 
spection of, 167-174 

San Antonio Express: cited, 
211, 212; editorial quoted, 
178; on Lincoln, 204, 210, 
211 

San Antonio Historical As- 
sociation, 179 ; meetings of, 
264-265, 351-352; donation 
to by Yanaguana Society, 
90 

San Antonio River, 167; pos- 
sible navigability of, 173 

San Augustine County, vigi- 
lantes in, 342-343 

San Diego, Cal., 177 

San Felipe de Austin: article 
on ayuntamiento of cited, 
44n; ferry at, 363-364; Pil- 
grim’s school opened in, 
51; schools in, 50 
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San Fernando de Bexar, Tex- 
as, 225, 227; civilian settle- 
ment around, 41 

San Francisco, Cal., 84, 134, 
177 

San Francisco Golden Era, 
cited, 363 

San Ildefonso, New Mexico, 
review of book on, 378-380 

San Jacinto, Battle of, 94, 
143, 372; account of cited, 
148 

San Jacinto Museum of His- 
tory, 361; publication of 
pamphlet on, 86 

San Miguel River, 174 

San Pedro River, 174 

San Saba, origin of name, 
88-89 

San Saba Mission, 95, 96 

San Saba River, 89; origin 
of name of, 88 

San Sabada, possible origin 
of San Saba, 88-89 

San Salvador, 88 

San Xavier reservation, 103 

Sanchez, George I., review 
by, 97-98 

Sanchez, Lewis, 330, 331 

Sanchez-Navarro, José Mi- 
guel, letter to cited, 38n 

Sanders, Miss Vergie, 75 

Sandoval, Manuel de, gover- 
nor of Texas, 225, 226, 228 

Sandy Creek Baptist Church, 
156 

Sanford, Mrs. Henry W., 333 

Sanford, Nolan, joins Asso- 
ciation, 91 

Santa Anna, Antonio Lépez 
de, control of Mexi¢an gov- 
ernment gained by, 45 

Santa Clara Valley, 177 

Santa Maria, Manuel de: ap- 
pointed provisional gover- 
nor of Nueva Leon, 35, 36; 
appeal of for aid in cur- 
tailing revolution, 37 

Santa Rita, mentioned, 64 

Santiago (pseud.), 234 

Sartwelle, H. F., joins Asso- 
ciation, 272 

Satterwhite, Will, efforts 
against fence-cutting, 7-8 

Saunders, Dan O., joins As- 
sociation, 180 

Saunders, James Edmonds, 
346, cited, 338n 

Savannah, Ga., 190 

Saxon, J. W., 75 

Saxon, Thomas L., joins As- 
sociation, 92 

Scarborough, Sheriff & Mrs. 


James S., join Associa- 
tion, 272 

Scharf, J. Thomas, cited, 
124n 


Schafer, Joseph, cited, 310, 

Schaffner, Mrs. A. W., joins 
Association, 93 

Schmelzer, Susannah, 340 


* Schouler, William, 


Index 


Schmitz, Rev. Joseph, 75 

Schmucker, G. W., joins As- 
sociation, 181 

Schoen, Harold, review by, 
104 

Schools: attendance in, com- 
pulsory edict for, 42; in 
Bexar, 43; at  Borden’s 
Station, 141-142; chartered 
by Republic of Texas, 53; 
curriculum of Pilgrim’s, 
52; demand for, 42; de- 
tailed instructions for or- 
ganization of, 42-43; drop 
in attendance of, 46; effort 
to establish at Nacogdo- 
ches, 47; first non-mission 
in Bexar, 42; first real 
public in San Antonio, 
1858, 53; land grants for 
support of, 44; legislation 
of Coahuila and Texas con- 
cerning, 44; private, in 
American settlements, 50- 
51; “Public Free Primary” 
opened, 43; second Span- 
ish in Bexar, 42; segrega- 
tion of Mexican children 
in, 97; see also Education 

118n 

Schreiner, Charles, book on 
published by Association, 
64 

Schreiner, W. Scott, an- 
nouncement of award by, 
81 

Schrimsher, Annie May, 75 

Schultz, Gerard, inquiry 
from, 359-360 

Schutze. J., concert by, 154 

Schweinitz, Ludwig Von, 
382-383 

Score, J. H. R., joins Asso- 
ciation, 91 

Scott, Winfield, 360 

Scott, Dr. Z. T., interest of 
in history, 175 

Scott, Zelma, 73, 76; prep- 
aration of manuscript by, 
66 

Scurry, W. R., Confederate 
commander, 126 

Secession Convention, im- 
prints of listed, 238-243 

Secession. Ordinance, 154 

Second Regiment Mounted 
Riflemen, 158 

Seguin, Juan, arrest of, 23, 
24 

Sells Reservation, 103 

Seminole War, 191 

Semi-Weekly Farm News, 
cited, 7n, 9n 

Semmes, Raphael: cited, 
129n; operations off Gal- 
veston, 128-129 

Sender, H. M., 76; joins As- 
sociation, 92 

Serven, Dr. Federico, see 
Zervan, Dr. Federico 

Settlement of Texas, Porras 
proposals concerning, 19 
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Settlers: Canary Islanders at 
San Antonio, 225; land 
distributed to, 225; pro- 
posed use of deserters from 
French army as, 25 

Sevidge, Maxine, 76; 
Association, 92 

Seville, Spain, lack of infor- 
mation in on Texas, 35 

Seward, William H., 202 

Shackelford, ——, 137 

Shaman, 103 

Sharps rifles, 173, 255 

Shaw, Jim: on expedition to 
Comanches, 318, 324, 331; 


joins 


interpreter at councils, 
325, 330 

Shea, John Gilmary, cited, 
87n 


Shearer, D. M., joins Asso- 
ciation, 93 

Shearer, Ernest C., 76 

Sheep and Goat Raiser, cit- 
ed, 9n 

Sheep ranches, influence of 
fence-cutting on, 9 

Shelby, Charmion, 75; book 
by noted, 89; translation 
of cited, 20n 

Shelby County, vigilantes in, 
342-343 

Shelton, Mrs. Annie Lee, 76 

Shelton, J. A., joins Asso- 
ciation, 91 

Sherman, Texas, 85 

Shinn, Josiah, cited, 336n 

Shook, J. L., joins Associa- 
tion, 182 

Shuford, A. P., 240 

Sibley, Brig. Gen. H. H., 162 

Sieker, L. P., letter to cited, 
12n 

Silvergold, Ruth, 76 

Simmons, E. B., joins Asso- 
ciation, 181 

Simonson, John Smith, 256; 
commands Fort Ewell, 253 

Simpson, J. N., 302n 

Simpson, Richard French: at 
Fort Ewell, 253, 254; 
heads medical department 
of Fort Ewell, 257 

Simpson College, 359 


Sinclair, John Lang, death 
of, 89 
Singleton, Mrs. Charlotte, 


joins Association, 93 

Singleton, Mrs. Robert: joins 
Association, 271; sends 
copy of letter, 267 

Sister Grove Baptist Asso- 
ciation, 156 

Slaughter, 177 

Slaves: enumeration of in 
census, 295; folktales from 
reviewed, 104; freed by S. 
P. Hall, 176 

Slidell, John, capture of, 230, 
231 

Smith, Aruett C., joins As- 
sociation, 182 

Smith, Ashbel, 133, 136, 371 
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Smith, Mrs. Dollie Lee Davis, 
joins Association, 91 

Smith, E. Kirby, 55 

Smith, Farney, 339 

Smith, Jefferson G., joins 
Association, 182 

Smith, John N. O., 144 

Smith, Leon: demands Fed- 
eral surrender, 125; serves 
Confederate army, 122, 123, 
126 

Smith, Maxine, 259 

Smith, Persifor Frazer, com- 
mands Eighth Military De- 
partment, 252-253, 353 

Smith, R. O., joins Associa- 
tion, 180 

Smith, Temple D., president 
of Fredericksburg bank, 
260 

Smith, Thomas J., treaty 
with Indians witnessed by, 
331 

Smith, Troy, joins Associa- 
tion, 181 

Smith, Wesley, 139 

Smith County, 155, 304n, 
311; history of cited, 364 

Smith’s 85 

Smither, Harriet, 333, 371; 
cited, 144n 

Smyth, George W., autobiog- 
raphy of cited, 51n 

Snider, Clarence, joins Asso- 
ciation, 91 

Soldiers’ Aid Society, 154; 
ball for, 155 

Solms-Braunfels, Carl, found- 
ing of Indianola by, 56n 

Sons of the Republic of Tex- 
as, 361 

Souder, Ray M., joins Asso- 
ciation, 273 

Soule University, 234 

South, educational initiative 
in, 49 

South, Public Education in, 
cited, 49n 

South Carolina, review of 
book on, 375 

Southern California, Histo- 
rical Society of, Quarterly, 
cited, 363 

Southern Intelligencer, 234 

Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity, 87, 373 

Southwest: Indian cere- 
monies in, 102; use of 
lands in for permanent 
school fund, 49 

Southwestern Historical Quar- 
terly, 365; cited, 21n, 44n, 
50n, 148n, 293n, 362, 363, 
866, 373; cost of, 61-63; 
cumulative index of to be 
published, 65 ; editorial pol- 
icy of, 59-61; Western his- 
tory in, 82 

Spain, purpose of in occu- 
pation of Texas, 41 

Spanish, in Texas, 368, 373 


Index 


Spanish American War Vet- 
erans, United, 361 

Spanish Lagoon, described by 
Bishop Porras, 28-29 

Spanish language, used for 
instruction of Indians, 41 

Sparkman, Mrs. Robert, joins 
Association, 92 

Sparks, S. F., reminiscences 
of cited, 50n 

Spas, review of book on, 
375-377 

Spear, A. T., 123n 

Speight, Gen. J. W., 216, 223 

Spellman, L. U., makes 
speech, 179 

Spencer, V. C., 234-235 

Splitlog, Mathias, 193 

Staked Plains, 99 

Stampa, Manuel Carrera, 360 

Stanford University, 84 

Stanley, Edward H., 143, 144 

Star Engraving Company, 
subsidy to Junior Histo- 
rian, 63 

Starkweather, Horace B., 
fences of cut, 9 

States Rights Democrat, 165 

Steele, Perry W., joins As- 
sociation, 271 

Stein, J. M., 83 

Stell, John D., 238, 241 

Steen, Ralph, 73; article by, 
199 

Stephens, John Lloyd, review 
of book on, 380-381 

Stephenson, N. W., cited, 47n 

Sterling Baptist Church, 156 

Steves, Albert, Sr., estab- 
lishment of memorial to, 
90 

Stevens, Lt. W. H., Army 
engineer, 173 

Stewart, legislator, 248 

Stockmen, problems of dur- 
ing drought of 1883, 2-3 

Stokeley, H. L., 83 

Stokes, Montford, Treaty 
with Indians by, 315 

Stoner, Mrs. Marian B., 75 

Stonewall (steamboat), 344 

Stow, Charles Messer, 262 

Strassburg, 188 

Straus, Mrs. Beulah, 76 

Strickland, Rex W., 76, 177 

Sulphur Springs, Texas, 58 

Sulphur Springs Baptist 
Church, 155 

Sulphur Springs Daily News 
Telegram, 267 

Sundell, R. D., 83 

Sunray High School, joins 
Association, 91 

Supreme Court (Texas), 250 

Swagert, S. Laird, 76 

Swain, William W., 145 

Sweeten, Mrs. Brooks, 75 


Sweet, William Warren, cit- 
ed, 363 

Swift, A., 131 

Sykes, J. Lundy, 333 


Tabasco School District, joins 
Association, 179 

Tallahassee, Fla., 190 

Talbot, Barry W., joins As- 
sociation, 273 

Talbott, Mrs. James, 75 

Taleo High School Library, 
joins Association, 93 

Taliaferro, R. H., moderator 
of church meeting, 155 

Tamerén, Spain, mentioned, 
16 

Tamaulipas, Mexico, 16; 
Gutierrez de Lara’s refuge 
in, 38 

Tanner, C. L., joins Associa- 
tion, 273 

Tarrant County, 156 

Tate, Fred, 235 

Taulman, Joseph E., 8&3 

Taulman, Mrs. Joseph,: pre- 
sents clippings to Associa- 
tion, 82-83 

Taylor, Miss A. Elizabeth, 
joins Association, 271 

Taylor, I. T., cited, 293n 

Taylor, James, 73, 176 

Taylor, Mrs. Nancy, 75 

Taylor, Oliver, cited, 342n, 
345n 

Taylor, Randle, joins Asso- 
ciation, 181 

Taylor, Robert H., 235, 240 

Taylor, Zachary, 360; book 
on reviewed, 279-281 

Taylor County, 302n 

Teachers: experiences of, 51; 
problems of in early Tex- 
as, 43, 46 

Teague, Texas, 185 

Teel, Robert Eli, thesis by, 


179 
Tehuacana Creek, fence-cut- 
ting on, 5-6 


Telegraph and Texas Regis- 
ter, cited, 144n, 149 

Tennessee Historical Quar- 
terly, cited, 310n 

Tennessee Yeomen, cited, 
310n 

Teoyaomiqui, Aztec idol, 
mention of, 17 

Terhune, Maria, 144n 

Terrell, A. W., 235 

Terry, Colonel, killed, 231, 
247 

Texana, note on, 85-86 

Texas, 363; activities of Ma- 
rin de Porras in, article 
on, 16-40; article on cited, 
363 ; coast of, strategic im- 
portance of in Civil War, 
109, 115; Committee on 
Public Safety of, 242-243; 
counties, 361; data from 
census regarding, 293-312; 
evils and _ disorders’ in 
province regretted by Por- 
ras, 33; Indian reserva- 
tions in, article on cited, 
365; laws of, 247; legisla- 
ture, 247-249; lunatic asy- 
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lum, 249; literature of, 
Bedichek book as new de- 
parture in, 175; Jiterature 
of, 1526-1716, thesis on, 
179; maps of in Mexican 
archives, 360; Mexican at- 
titude toward, 360; money, 
361; Murat’s ideas on in- 
dependence of, 191; nat- 
ural life of, book on re- 
viewed, 275-277; newspa- 
pers in, 361; ode to by 
Porras, 39-40; O’Henry’s, 
book on proposed, 66; as 
part of diocese of Bishop 
Porras, 26; Porras’ de- 
seription of, 18, 26-29; 
Porras’ proposals for set- 
tlement of, 19; social con- 
ditions in, in 1804, 18; 
spirit of, 184; tidewater 
lands of, pamphlet on not- 
ed, 264; treasurer of, 250; 
tradition of, 74 

Texas, cited, 42n, 48n 

Texas Almanac, 1936, cited, 
252 


Texas army, 143, 361 


Texas Baptist, controversy 
in, 139 

Texas Boundary Survey, re- 
port, 237 


“Texas Collection,” 82-93, 
175-182, 259-274, 358-370 

Texas comptroller, report of, 
237 

Texas County Histories, men- 
tioned, 64 

Texas Gazette, 266 

Texas Imprints, check list 
of: Association to publish, 
65, 66; for 1861, 154-166, 
230-251 

Texas Historical and Land- 
marks Association, speech 
made at, 83 

Texas, Historical Notebook, 
269 

Texas history, interpretation 
of in Quarterly, 60 

Texas Lancers, 157 

Texas Land Office, 243 

Texas Law Review, 
262 

Texas Memorial Museum, 361 

Texas and the Mexican War, 
cited, 47n 

Texas Military Institute, 
founded by J. G. James, 
105 

Texas Mounted Riflemen, 158 

Texas Navy, mentioned, 90, 
362 

Texas Outlook, cited, 44n 

Texas Rangers, 132; activi- 


cited, 


ties of during fence-cut- 
ting, 8, 9, 11 
Texas Rangers, 
12n 
Texas Republic, 
183-184 


book cited, 


review of, 


Index 


Texas Republican (Mar- 
shall), on death of Lin- 
coln, 201 

Texas Republican (Nacog- 
doches), description of, 
366; quoted, 366-368 

Texas Revolution: first en- 
gagement of, 363; precipi- 
tated by Santa Anna, 45 

Texas State Library, 89, 371; 
census data in, 308, 304n 

Texas State Register, 166 

Texas State Historical As- 
sociation, 262, 358, 362; 
aims of, 85; annual meet- 
ing, letter on, 88; book 
auction, article on quoted, 
269-270; funds of, report 
on, 68-72; Golden Anniver- 
sary Meeting of, 73; new 
members of, 91-93, 179-182, 
271-274, 369-370; publica- 
tion program of, 64-66; 
report on affairs of, 73-80; 
report to Executive Coun- 
cil, 59-72; treasurer’s re- 
port of, 77-80; Ways and 
Means Committee, 358 

Texas State Troops, 235-237 

Texas Wool Journal, cited, 
Tn 

Theatre bill, Galveston, 164 

Thirty-sixth Division, error 
in note on, 82 


Thomas, Lt. Col. L., report 
to, 56 
Thomas Gilcrease Founda- 


tion, joins Association, 91 
Thomason, W. D., 339 
Thompson, Albert, biograph- 

ical data, 99 
Thompson, Albert W., review 

of book by, 98-100 
Thompson, Algernon P.: ar- 

ticle on, 143-153; ghost 

writes Houston Displayed, 

148; poetry of, 149-152; 

publishes newspaper, 149 
Thompson, Edgar W.: death 


of, 153; law partnership 
of, 145 

Thompson, Frederick H.., 
quoted, 128 

Thompson, Mrs. Hoxie H., 
333 

Thompson, Louisa Adele, 145 

Thompson, Louise L., chil- 
dren of, 144-145 

Thompson, Robert Terhune, 
145 


Thompson, W. Ernest, 76 

Thornton, Florence G., 76; 
joins Association, 92 

Throckmorton, J. W., 
247 

Thuss, A. J., Jr., joins Asso- 
ciation, 180 

Tiguex, 102 

Tilley, Nannie M., joins As- 
sociation, 370 

Time magazine, Junior His- 


240, 
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torian movement men- 
tioned in, 176 

Timmons, Wilbert H., 268 

Timoteo, Monsieur ——, with 
Bishop Porras, 23, 24 

Tipton, 85 

Titus County, 163 

Tobacco, fraud in adminis- 
tration of taxes on, 32 

Toepperwein, Fritz, 76 

Toepperwein, Mrs. Fritz, 76 

Tom Green County, fence- 
cutting in, 7, 9 

Tom Green Rifles, 154 

Tonkawa Indians, 323; 
treaty with signed, 331 

Towakoni Creek, Indian 
council ground on, 313 

Tower, J. Allen, 382 


Townsend, Ina Mae, joins 
Association, 272 
Townsend, Rebecca, joins 


Association, 370 

Transportation, 185; cost of, 
169; in Tyler County, pro- 
gram on, 87 

Trask, Miss Frances, board- 
ing school of, 51 

Travis, William  B., 
newspaper, 364 

Travis County, Soldiers’ Aid 
Society in, 155 

Traylor, Winn, 302n 

Trees, species in Texas, 26 

Treville, Miss Catherine de, 
joins Association, 271 

Tribunal del Consulado, esti- 
mate of population of Tex- 


edits 


as by, 41-42 

Trickham, Texas, 7 

Trimble, David B., review 
by, 192-194 


Trinity and Brazos Valley 
Railway, review of book 
on, 184-186 

Trinity County, 236 

Trinity River, 117, 119, 121, 
123 

Trinity River Baptist Asso- 
ciation, 156; organized, 
213; extent of, 213 

Trinity River Male High 
School, founded, 213; see 
also Waco Classical School 

Troops, unjust exactions 
from, 33 

Trott, R. L., joins Associa- 
tion, 272 ‘ 

Tucker, Mrs. S. C., 83 

Tula, Mexico, 17 

Tullis, Mrs. Coral Horton, 74 


Turner, Captain ——, letter 
from cited, 30n 
Turner, Edward, report on 


Marin de Porras, 17; re- 

port of mentioned, 21 
Tuscon, Arizona, 177 
Twiggs, David E., 168n, 242 
290 (ship), see Harriet Lane 
Twohig, John, 163 
Tyler, G. W., cited, 293n 
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Tyler, Texas, history of cit- 
ed, 364 

Tyler County, program on 
transportation in, 87 

Tyler Junior College, joins 
Association, 180 

Tyler Reporter, 250 

Tyson, Pete, joins Associa- 
tion, 271 


Ugarte, José Joaquin de, 
with Bishop Porras, 23 
Undershill, Ruth M., review 
by, 102-103 

Underwood, Laura, joins As- 
sociation, 182 

Union Baptist Association, 
156 

United Daughters of the Con- 
federacy, announce con- 
test, 264 

United States, 367, 372; 
ideas in on public educa- 
tion, 49; suspicion of in- 
cited by Porras’ visit to 
Natchitoches, 21 

United States Army, 55; De- 
partment of Texas, 250; 
Freeman’s report on 
Eighth Military Depart- 
ment, 54-58, 167-174, 252- 
258, 350-357;  Histurical 
Register of, cited, 167n, 
168n, 171n, 172n; Ord- 
nance Department of 
Eighth District of, 171- 
174; recruiting of animals 
of, 169; rents paid by, 
171; salary paid to em- 
ployees of, 170; subsistence 
department of, 169-170; 
transportation of supplies 
of, 168 

United , States and Mezxico, 
cited, 42n 

United States Military Acad- 
emy, 54, 55, 171n 

United States Navy: in bat- 
tle of Galveston, 109-130; 
use of Borden’s Meat Bis- 
cuit by, 134 

USS Texas, presentation of 
flags of to Memorial Mu- 
seum, 89-90 

United States vs. Alexander 
H. Swan, cited, 13n 

United States War Depart- 
ment, 361 

University of Texas, 363, 
373; death of J. L. Sin- 
clair noted by, 89; mate- 
rial placed in archives of, 
90; press of, 262-263 

University of Texas Library, 
148n, 861, 374; census da- 
ta in, 303; rank of, 83-84 

Urrutia, Joseph de, captain 
of presidio, 227, 

Uvalde County, fence-cutting 
in, 12 


Index 


Valladolid, Morealia, conse- 
eration of Porras in, 16 
Valle, Dionisio, 24 and n; 
letter of cited, 20n 

Valley Creek, 84 

Van Buren, Martin, 190, 381 

Vandale, Earl, 76, 88, 270 

Vandale collection, acquired 
by University of Texas, 
266-267 

Vandiver, Frank, 76, 281, 
364, 382; biographical note 
on, 178 

Van Dorn, Earl, orders as 
commander in Texas, 157- 
162 

Van Vieck, George W., 164 

Varela, D. José, letter to cit- 
ed, 39n 

Vasquez, Rafael, 144 

Vasquez, Tiburcio, article on 
cited, 363 

Vatican Council, 168n 

Vaughn, J. L., quoted, 7 

Vela, Isidro, 236 

Velasco, Texas, 149 

Vest, D. L., 75; joins Asso- 
ciation, 92 

Veterans Administration 
Hospital, joins Association, 
92 


Victoria, Texas, 58, 158; 
fence-cutting near, 8 

Victoria Coounty, 302n 

Viesca, José Maria: Jetter 
from cited, 44n; sugges- 
tions of on education, 44 

Vigilantes, in East Texas, 
342-343 

Virginia Point, Texas, and 
battle of Galveston, 111 

Vivero, José, letter from 
cited, 39n 

Volk, Leonard W. II, joins 
Association, 91 

Von Blon, A. F., 76 


W. Scott Schreiner award, 
89 

Wackerbarth, Allie, 76 

Waelder, Texas, fence-cut- 
ting near, 8 

Waco, Texas, 6, 213, 215, 
216, 221, 222, 223 

Waco Association, 216; or- 
ganized, 213 

Waco Baptist Association, 
156 

Waco Baptist Church, 213 

Waco Classical School, 213 

Waco Indians, 320, 324; 
treaty with signed, 331 

Waco Tanks, 84 

Waco University, 73, 213- 
224; admission to, 217; 
Board of Trustees, 216, 
220-221; catalog of cited, 
215-222n; coeducation at, 
214-215; curricula, 217- 
218; degrees conferred by, 
218; merged with Baylor 
University, 223; ministeri- 


al students at, 221; Min- 
utes of Board of Trustees, 
cited, 213n, 215n, 216n, 
217n, 220n, 221n, 223n; or- 
ganized, 213; rules, 218- 
220 

Wade, Houston, death of, 362 

Waggener, Leslie, 358; drive 
by for Publications Fund, 
71 

Wainwright, Commander 
Jonathan M., note on cor- 
rect name of, 365 

Wainwright, General Jona- 
than M., 55, 365 

Wainwright, Commander 
Richard L.: commands 
Harriet Lane in battle of 
Galveston, 111, 112; killed, 
125 ; see also note on p. 365 

Walker, A. W., Jr., 262 

Walker, Francis A., cited, 
305n 

Walker, Kay, 75 

Walker, Richard S., 250 

Walker, Shirley, inquiry 
from, 176-177 

Walker, Virginia, 333 

Wallace, Mrs. Alice, 333 

Wallace, Ernest, article by 
noted, 365 

Waller, J. L., book review 
by, 189 

Ward, Mrs. Howell, 76 

Warren, Dave, 75, 76 

Warren, Mabel, joins Asso- 
ciation, 369 

Warren County, Iowa, 359- 
360 

Wascissa and Auchilla Navi- 
gation Company (Florida), 
191 

Washburn, Garland A., joins 
Association, 273 

Washburn, J. W., on expe- 
dition to Comanches, 317, 
318 

Washington, George, 189 

Washington, Capt. T. A., 158 

Washington, W. O., 83 

Watson, Carlos G., joins As- 
sociation, 182 

Watson, Mrs. Dorothy, joins 
Association, 272 

Wave of the Gulf, 269 

Weaver, Herbert, cited, 306n, 
310n 

Weaver, J. B., joins Associa- 
tion, 273 

Webb, W. P., 75, 76, 358; 
cited, 2, 12n, 359; director 
of Association, 64, 65; 
“Texas Collection’ by, 82- 
93, 175-182, 259-274 

Webb, William G., 237 

Weeks, Marvel, 75; joins As- 
sociation, 92 

Weeks, Matt, 75 

Weimar, Texas, 178 

Weiner, Blake, 76 

Weir, Merle, 75; joins Asso- 
ciation, 92 
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Welch, W. W., joins Associa- 
tion, 91 

Welles, Gideon, 110n, 127n 

Wells, Mrs. J. K., 83 

Wells of Bajan, capture of 
Allende and Hidalgo at, 38 

West, Elizabeth Howard, 
death of, 269 

West, Jimmy, article by not- 
ed, 365 

West, John C., 213 

West, Conquest of, review 
of, 373-375 

West, Jefferson’s interest in, 
188 

West Fork Baptist Associa- 
tion, 156 

West Texas, article on noted, 
365 

West Texas Historical Asso- 
ciation Book, cited, 
8, 5, 7, 365 

Western culture, 99 

Westfield (steamer), in bat- 
tle of Galveston, 124-126, 
130 

Westward Crossings: Balboa, 
Mackenzie, Lewis and 
Clark, review of, 186-187 

Wharton, Clarence, 145n; 
cited, 131, 182, 1388, 139, 
293n 

Wharton County, 250-251 

Whatley, W. A., 65 

Wheat, J. E., 76; interest 
in history of, 87 

White, David R., joins Asso- 
ciation, 273 

White, Francis M., land 
commissioner, 243 

White, John, 378 

White, John H., joins Asso- 
ciation, 93 

White, W. D., joins Associa- 
tion, 180 

White, William W., 74 

White Cappers, name of 
fence-cutters, 12 

Whitaker, M. G., 163 

Whitley, Alvin, joins Asso- 
ciation, 91 

Whitman, William, 3rd, re- 
view of book by, 378-380 

Whitmore, G. W., 240 

Whittaker, John R., 176 

Whittington, J. P., joins As- 
sociation, 273 

Wichita Falls, Texas, 105, 
106 

Wichita Indians, 315, 324, 
325, 330; treaty with 
signed, 331 - 

Wilhelm, J. R., joins Asso- 
ciation, 92 

Wilhelm, Mrs. J. R., 75 

Wilkes, F. C., 157 

Wilkinson, General James, 
letter to cited, 30n 


Index 


Wild Cat see Cooacooche 

Willard, Mrs. , 863 

Willis, W. L., joins Associa- 
tion, 370 

Willkie, Wendell, mentioned, 
99 

Williams, Dan Moody, 178 

Williams, Mrs. E. J., joins 
Association, 91 

Williams, J. W., 88, 177; ar- 
ticle by noted, 365 

Williams, L. H., 240 

Williams, Oscar W., III, 
joins Association, 91 

Williams, Preston B., 268 

Williams Settlement, school- 
house in, 50 

Williamson, J. D.: interest of 
in biography of uncle, 65; 
writes pamphlet on _ tide 
water land, 264 

Williamson, R. M., book on 
to be published by Asso- 
ciation, 65 

Willis, H. G., 251 

Willow Crossing, 252, 253 

Wilson, Henry, 124n 

Wilson, Joseph, quoted, 134 - 

Wilson, Thomas J., treaty 
with Indians signed by, 
331 

Wilson, Woodrow, 211 

Winfrey, Dorman, 259, 268; 
joins Association, 92 

Winkler, E. W., 75, 144n, 
266; book by to be pub- 
lished by Association, 65 ; 
contributor’s note on, 197; 
edits check list of Texas 
imprints, 154-166, 230-251 

Winn, Mrs. Mollie Vaughn, 
quoted, 96 

Wisconsin, 362 

Wood, Lafayette Bower:  bio- 
graphical sketch, 169n; 
Army subsistence depart- 
ment under, 169; exami- 
nation of books of, 170 

Wood County, 155 

Woodall, Mrs. Stella, 76 

Woods, Charles Robert, 55 

Woods, Zadok, speech on 
family of, 179 

Woodville, Texas, 164; Tyler 
County festival to be held 
at, 87 

Woodward, Dudley K., 76 

Woodward, Dr. Valin R., 76 

Woldert, Albert, cited, 364 

Wolfer, George, 132 

Woolam’s Lake, 132 

Wooten, D. G., cited, 51n, 
124n 

World War I, part of Bat- 
tleship Texas in, 90 

World War II, part of Bat- 
tleship Texas in, 90 

Worley, Eugene, 75 
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Wortham, John L., thesis by, 
179 

Wren, John, 339 

Wright, A. C., joins Associa- 
tion, 91 

Wright, Carroll D., cited, 
294n, 300n, 302n, 303n, 
304n 

Wright, Mrs. Clark, 75 

Wright, George W., 240 

Wright, Marcus J., cited, 
348n 

Wyoming: Annals of, cited, 
13n; illegal fencing in, 13, 
14 

Wyoming Sentinel, quoted, 
14 


XIT Ranch, mentioned, 100 
X.1.T. Ranch, 270 


Yale University, mentioned, 
84; press of, 373 

Yanaguana Fund, for pub- 
lication, 90 

Yanaguana Society, dissolu- 
tion of, 90 

Yarborough, H. J., joins As- 
sociation, 181 

Yarborough, Ralph, 75, 76 

Yarbrough, Ed, joins Asso- 
ciation, 181 

Yellow fever, 117; descrip- 
tion of epidemic, 137-138 

Yellow Stone (ship), 363 

Yett, Tommy, cited, 148n 

Yoakum, B. F., 185, 186 

Yoakum, H., cited, 336n, 343n 

Young, Joseph W., 75, 268, 
358; book reviews by, 281- 
284 

Young, Philip G., joins As- 
sociation, 274 

Young, Wm. F., joins Asso- 
ciation, 181 

Yorktown, Texas, 58 

Yturrigaray, José de, 33; 
alarm of concerning Tex- 
as, 32; bribery of by Pedro 
Herrera’s wife, 34; letter 
to quoted, 26-30 

Yucatan: review of book on, 
380-381; information con- 
cerning, in Archivos Can- 
celados, 266 


Zambrano, Juan Manuel, 
imprisonment of, 36 

Zavala, Lorenzo de, informa- 
tion concerning in Ar- 
chivos Cancelados, 266 

Zervan, Dr. Federico, 23, 24 
and n 

Ziegler, Jesse A., 76; death 
of, 268-269 

Zieschang, Wallace R., joins 
Association, 92 
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CLARK WRIGHT 
Book Dealer 


AMERICANA 
Texas, Southwestern, Southern and Religious 
PHONE 2-1554 212 MONTANA STREET 


EL PASO, TEXAS 


We will be glad to hear from any- 
one who is interested in buying or sell- 
ing books and pamphlets, relating to 
Texas, the South, the Southwest, the 
West and religious denominations. 


Our latest catalogue will be sent 


upon request. 
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Three Recent Additions To Our List 
Unique in Their Fields 


CENTENNAL 1847-1947 
THE DIOCESE OF GALVESTON 


A general history of the Roman Catholic Church in Texas from 
the earliest times and a sketch of each of the more than 200 
Churches, Schools, Hospitals and other works of mercy in the 
nine Deaneries comprising the Diocese of Galveston. 
WITH 200 ILLUSTRATIONS 
Autographed by 
MOST REV. C. E. BYRNE 


Bishop of Galveston 
$5 


TEXAS TREES 
By 
SAMUEL RAWLINS STEVENS 
Illustrated 


An unusual tree book in which the commercial importance of 
the subject is emphasized. 


$3.50 


‘THE TEXAS GARDEN CLUB COOK BOOK 
ILLUSTRATED 


A Thousand-odd Southern and Mexican 
Recipes by Practical Authorities. 


$3.50 


THE ANSON JONES PRESS 
P. O. Box 404 


Houston 1, Texas 
We Pay Postage 
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. . . will continue your paycheck 
when you are ready to quit—at 
a cost so reasonable it will amaze 
you. Ask today for a South- 
western Life Retirement Income 


program to fit your plans. 


CF ODONNELL, PRESIDENT HOME OFFICE + DALLAS 
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A Retirement 
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For Ghat Extra Measure of 


Service to the Southwest 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $20,000,000 
Largest in the South 


National Bank of Dallas 


1315 Main Dallas 1, Texas 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


fee 
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Does YOUR LIBRARY 
CONTAIN THIS SET OF 


BOOKS 


Our Catholic Heritage In Texas 


BY CaRLos E. CASTANEDA 


IN SEVEN VOLUMES 


THE MOST COMPLETE HISTORY OF TEXAS 
AND THE SOUTHWEST WRITTEN IN A 
CONTINUOUS NARRATIVE — EXCITING AS 
A NOVEL—MORE THRILLING THAN A 
MYSTERY — THIS IS ONE SET OF BOOKS 
THAT EVERY LIBRARY SHOULD HAVE 


PUBLISHED BY 


VON BOECKMANN-JONES COMPANY 


110 EAST NINTH ST.— AUSTIN, TEXAS 
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fo... men of SOUTHLAND... 


Each day he tries to seek a friend 
And, to bim a hand extend, 

Each day his counsel may ease a mind, 
By his advice, security find. 


Men of SouTHLAND take their pro- 
fession seriously. Just as doctors 
pledge their lives to the well being 
of their fellow man... SOUTHLAND 
Lire representatives dedicate their 
services to the counsel of those who 
want economic security for théir 
families and personal financial se- 
curity... through wise investment 
in life insurance. These men ot 


SOUTHLAND are more than insur- 
ance agents, they are men of good 
standing in their community, upon 
whose words of advice many rely. 


If you have not yet benefited from 
the wise counsel of a SOUTHLAND 
Lire representative; call your local 
SOUTHLAND Branch Office... you'll 
find a friend. 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 
W. C. McCord, President Home Office: Dolles 
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The Journal of Southern History 


A quarterly review devoted to the encouragement 
and promotion of interest and research in the history | 
of the South. 


The Journal of Southern History is the official organ 
of the Southern Historical Association. 


BOARD OF EDITORS: 


THOMAS D. CLARK KATHRYN ABBEY HANNA 
University of Kentucky Rollins College 
WILLIAM B. HAMILTON HENRY T. SHANKS 
Duke University Birmingham-Southern College 
J. HAROLD EASTERBY Cc. VANN WOODWARD 
College of Charleston Johns Hopkins University 
CHRISTOPHER CRITTENDEN T. HARRY WILLIAMS 
North Carolina Department of Louisiana State University 


Archives and History 
Managing Editor: WILLIAM C. BINKLEY, Vanderbilt University 


Contents of the February, 1948, issue (Vol. XIV, No. 1): 


The Country Newspaper: A Factor in Southern Opinion, 1865- 
1930. By Thomas D. Clark. 


A Reconsideration of John C. Calhoun’s Transition from Na- 
tionalism to Nullification. By Gerald M. Capers. 


The Freedmen’s Bureau in Alabama. By Elizabeth Bethel. 


The Thirteenth Annual Meeting of the Southern Historical 
Association. By T. Harry Williams. 
Notes and Documents 


The Need for Renewed Interest in Early Southern History. 
By Lester J. Cappon. 


Complete files of Volumes I to XIII are available at $3.00 
per volume, or individual numbers may be obtained at 75 
cents each. 


For editorial correspondence: The Managing Editor, Vander- 
bilt University, Nashville, Tennessee. 


For membership in the Association ($3.00 per year, including 
a subscription to the Journal): James W. Patton, Secre- \ 
tary-Treasurer, North Carolina State College, Raleigh, 
North Carolina. 
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A BASIC FACTOR IN TEXAS’ 


Judustriial Prosperity! 


Dependable, low-cost electric power in Texas... the 
kind that meets the rigid requirements of 
industry ...is one of the basic factors contributing 
to the state’s rapid industrial growth. Strategically 
located generating stations supply power through 
vast networks of transmission and distribution 

lines to any location where plants and factories may 
use to best advantage Texas’ abundance and 
diversity of raw materials and natural resources, ex- 
cellent transportation facilities, intelligent native 
labor, and the many other advantages abounding in 
the Lone Star State. Texas Power & Light 

Company pioneered transmission line service in 
Texas when it built the first high-tension line 

in 1913. Today it serves a 52-county area which 
includes the richest and most populous part of 
Texas and the chief distributing and commercial 
centers of the Southwest. Dependable, low- 

cost TP&L electric power service provides for 
today’s needs of this rich area, and this 

Company is always planning and building for 

the ever-increasing needs for 

future growth and industrial development. 
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DEPENDABLE, LOW-COST ELECTRIC POWER 
FOR HOME, FARM, BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY. 


TEXAS POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 


JOHN W. CARPENTER, President and General Manager 
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Science Aids the 
Seareh for Oil 


in Texas. Using the most advanced methods of 
exploration, geologists and geophysicists carry 
on a continuous search for new oil reserves. The 
search takes geophysical crews into almost every 
part of the state and has prompted the explora- 
tion of off-shore tidelands, one of the most likely 
locations of undiscovered oil-bearing structures. 
Even after these advanced methods have revealed 
the location of a favorable spot in which oil 
might be found, the odds against the oil pros- 
pector are still about nine to one! Only a wildcat 
well can finally determine whether or not oil is 
present. Oil. is becoming harder and harder to 

find and at constantly in- 

creasing depths; during 

1946 more than 9% of 

all wells drilled were 


deeper than eight thou- 
sand feet. One-third of 
all wells drilled last year 
were dry holes. 
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HUMBLE OIL & REFINING COMPANY 


Petroleum Is Progressive 
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CHARLES F. HEARTMAN 


Americana 


PRINTED AND IN MANUSCRIPT 


I like to specialize in Texas Material. 


Offerings of large collections, and single 
items invited. Commission paid for the in- 
troduction of available material. 


Publications of Historical Ma- 
terial, unprofitable to the Pro- 
fessional Publisher, because of 
limited sales. Possibilities will be 
considered. 


CATALOGUES ISSUED 
421 South Seguin Avenue 


New Braunfels, Texas 
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Created by the Legislature of the State of Texas in 
1913, to assure the proper administration of the work- 
men’s compensation law—the Texas Employers’ In- 
surance Association has both contributed to and pros- 
pered with the growth of Texas Industry. 


Though a separate body corporate free of state con- 
trol, the officers and directors of the Association are 
ever mindful of the intent of its creation—to render 
to Texas employers of labor. 


.. Service .. Security .. Savings 


TEXAS EMPLOYERS INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 
DALLAS 


Homer R. Mitchell A. F. Allen 
Chairman of the Board President 
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EMPLOYERS 
CASUALTY 
COMPANY 


Homer R. Mitchell A. F. Allen 
Chairman of the Board President 


A Legal Reserve Stock Company, writ- 
ing participating policies on Fire, Au- 
tomobile, Inland Marine and General 
Liability lines. Company Branch of- 
fices in 19 Texas Cities. 


EMPLOYERS CASUALTY COMPANY 
DALLAS 
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For safer 
engine 
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NEW BOOKS Coming from the NAYLOR PRESS 


SAN ANTONIO’S RIVER 
Biography of a river profusely illustrated with maps and pictures 
By Louise Lomax—$2.00—APRIL 


WHEN DESTINY CALLED 


A story of the Doniphan Expedition in the Mexican War 
By Ottamar Hamele—$3.00—APRIL 


“MISS U” 


The amazing story of a woman who led an Underground organization in 
the Philippines in a relentless and telling effort to aid American 
prisoners held by the Japanese 

By Margaret Utinsky—$3.00—APRIL 


“| SHOOK THE HAND .. .” 


A parade of the great and near great in the world of sports—and illustrated 
by Bill McClanahan 
By Harold Ratliff—$2.75—MAY 


SEAFOOD AND WILD GAME COOK BOOK 


Practical recipes on how to prepare and cook wild game and seafood 
By Theora W. Crosby and Irby Stinnet—$2.50—JUNE 


NORTH OF THE RIO GRANDE 


A romance of Texas pioneer days 
By LeRoy Lander Lightfoot—$3.00—JULY 


AMERICAN INDIANS OF YESTERDAY 


Tribal histories and a great array of sketches by the author 
By Ruthe M. Edwards—$5.00—JUNE 


RIO GRANDE ROBERT 


A character more formidable than Paul Bunyan—illustrations by Frank 
Anthony Stanush 
By James V. McDowell—$2.00—MAY 


PLEASE PASS THE CORN 


A parade of Humor 
By Boyce House—$2.00—AUGUST 


FOR PEACE COMES DROPPING SLOW 


A modern romantic story of a returned soldier 
By Gerald Donoghue—$3.00—SEPTEMBER 


| TALK ABOUT MY CHILDREN 


Another human interest book by the author of such successful books as 
Pages From the Book of Eve, Gleanings, etc. 
By Ora Pate Stewart—$2.00—OCTOBER 


THE NAYLOR COMPANY 


Texas’ Own Publishers 


San Antonio, Texas 
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The Texas Petroleum Industry Is 


A GOOD CITIZEN 


*% It carries 53 per cent of the tax load for 
state government costs. 


*% It pays more than 30 per cent of the 
education bill in Texas. 


* It provides a living for one out of every 
eight Texans. 


%* It provides nearly one-fourth of Texas’ 
annual income. 


TEXAS MID-CONTINENT OIL AND GAS 
ASSOCIATION 


Research and Service Organization of Texas Oil and 
Gas Operators 
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AUSTIN TEXAS 
> 


BIG FOOT WALLACE 


by JOHN C. DUVAL 
“ww 


HE FLAVOR and the spirit of early Texas have 

been captured for countless readers by John C. 

Duval’s Big Foot Wallace. This riotous narrative 
of the adventures of one of the saltiest and most in- 
dividualistic pioneer Indian fighters that the state 
ever produced is told in a leisurely, satirical fashion 
that reflects a way of life long since lost. 


Duval’s chronicle of one of Texas’ greatest adven- 
turers is filled with Wallace’s humor and colorful 
speech. Wallace emerges from the book in all his 
vigor and robustness, and the reader is transported 
to a rugged, uncultivated frontier where a few men 
who were rough enough were carving out a new 
frontier. 


According to reliable authorities, the first edition 
of Big Foot Wallace is the edition bearing on its title 
page the date 1871. It is from this edition that the 
new Steck facsimile reprint has been made. Both the 
binding and the end sheets have been carefully copied 
from the the original edition. 309 pages; illustrated. 
$2.50 
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THE SOUTHWESTERN 
HISTORICAL QUARTERLY 


VOLUME LI 


JuLy, 1947 To APRIL, 1948 


EDITOR 


H. CARROLL 


Associate Editors 


RupoLPH L. BIESELE CHARLES W. HACKETT 


THE TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
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Mrs. CorAL Horton TULLIS 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
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Ex-PRESIDENT, L. W. KEMP 
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Fellows 


The constitution of the Association provides that “members who show, 
by published work, special aptitude for historical investigation may become 
Fellows. ... The number of Fellows shall never exceed fifty.” The present 
list of Fellows is as follows: 


Acheson, Mr. Sam 

Asbury, Prof. S. E. 
Barker, Prof. Eugene C. 
Biesele, Prof. R. L. 
Bolton, Prof. Herbert Eugene 
Carroll, Prof. H. Bailey 
Castaneda, Dr. Carlos E. 
Clark, Prof. J. L. 

Cox, Prof. I. J. 

Crane, Judge R. C. 
Davenport, Mr. Harbert 
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Honorary Life Members 


The constitution provides that “persons who rendered eminent service 


to Texas previous to annexation may become Honorary Life Members 
upon being recommended by the Executive Council and elected by the 
Association.” In 1897 all surviving members of the Battle of San Jacinto 
were elected Honorary Life Members. Honorary Life Membership is the 
highest honor which can be conferred by the Association; it is given only 
for eminent and distinguished service to Texas. 

The present Honorary Life Members are: 


Perry, Mrs. Hally Bryan 
Waggener, Mr. Leslie 


Beazley, Miss Julia 
McCaleb, Mr. Walter F. 
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Life Members 


The constitution provides also that “such benefactors of the Association 
as shall pay into its treasury at any one time the sum of one hundred dollars, 
or shall present to the Association an equivalent in books, MSS., or other 
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Sustaining Members 


Sustaining Members contribute to the work of the Association $250, 
payable, if desired, over a period of five years. 
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Patrons 


Patrons contribute to the work of the Association $500 or more, payable, 
if desired, over a period of five years. 


Adoue, Mr. J. B., Jr. Hoblitzelle, Mr. Karl Rupe, Mr. Dallas G. 
Barker, Dr. Eugene C. Hulcy, Mr. D. A. Rupe, Mr. D. Gordon, Jr. 
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Dallas Morning News Republic Natural Gas Company 
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TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


Founded 1897 


HAS FOR ITS OBJECT the discovery, collection, 
preservation and publication of historical 
material relating to Texas and the Southwest. 


HAS PUBLISHED forty-nine volumes of the 
Southwestern Historical Quarterly, which to- 
day constitutes the best single collection of his- 
torical material on Texas. 


GIVES ITS MEMBERS the Quarterly free. 


HAS COOPERATED with the Library of the 
University of Texas in securing its collection 
of Texana, which is the most complete in the 
state. 


DESIRES TO DOUBLE its membership in order 
to increase its usefulness and service to the 


state. 


WISHES TO PLACE a complete file of the 
Quarterly in every High School and City 
Library in Texas. Inquiries as to prices 
invited. 

MAY WE ASK that every member co-operate to 
achieve these aims of the Association by 
securing at least one new member this year. 
Dues are only $3.00 per year. 


MAY WE ASK that members urge High School 
authorities to obtain the Quarterly. 
Address 
TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
Box 2131, University Station 
Austin 12, Texas 
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THE QUARTERLY 


OF THE 


TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


The management wishes to announce that almost all 
back volumes of the QUARTERLY may now be purchased. 
Many numbers in the first twenty volumes have been 
reprinted, and some of the originals are still available. 


Volumes I through XX may be had for the following 
prices: 


$6.00 per volume unbound; 
$8.50 per volume bound in cloth; 
$2.00 per single number. 


All the remaining volumes (Volumes XXI through 
XLIX, except Volume XLIII which is OP) may be had 
for: 

$3.50 per volume unbound; 
$6.00 per volume bound in cloth; 
$1.50 per single number. 

The Association will undertake to have loose numbers 
bound for members, charging merely the binder’s price. 
All quotations subject to prior sale; prices subject to 
change without notice. 


ADDRESS 
THE TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
Box 2131, University Station 
AUSTIN 12, TEXAS 
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